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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ArT.I. The History of the French Revolution. From the French 
of A. Turers and F. Bonin. 3 Vols. S8vo. London. Whit- 
taker. 1825. 


T= French Revolution has exercised a greater influence 
on the affairs of mankind than any other circumstance 
in the annals of the modern world. It has afforded an 
example, which should never be forgotten, of the dreadful 
retribution of popular vengeance upon the despotism of ages ; 
it has exhibited the vain theories of equality and the un- 
bridled licence of democracy ; and it has proved that, while 
the only safeguards of public prosperity and virtue consist in 
the union of good government and religfon, the only security 
for property and true freedom must be sought in the well- 
balanced powers of a mixed constitution. 

As long as that convulsion agitated our times, it was vain 
to expect, that its phenomena could meet with that calm 
examination, which was necessary in order to ascertain their 
real character and tendency. But the period has at length 
arrived when they must be consigned to the page of philo- 
sophic history, as they are to appear to posterity. Though 
the catastrophe is yet recent and fresh in our recollections, 
we have lived to contemplate it with as little passion and pre- 


judice as human action can ever excite; and it remains for 
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the present generation, the witnesses and survivors of that 
moral deluge, to explore and estimate the changes which it 
has produced. The work before us is the earliest of many 
attempts, which will follow, to accomplish this purpose : — 
we have hailed its appearance as a first sign that the waters 
are finally subsiding; and we have been led, with some cu- 
riosity, to examine the traces of popular opinion left by the 
inundation on that soil which it especially overwhelmed. 

The general execution of the work is far above mediocrity. 
The transitions of the Revolution,—from the justifiable 
overthrow of despotism to the short-lived limited monarchy, 
the gradual encroachments on the recognized powers of the 
crown, the visionary creation of a republic, the inevitable 
termination of popular licence in anarchy, and the ‘lower 
deep profound” of demoniac lawless ferocity, —are all por- 
trayed in simple and forcible coloring. If we are not uni- 
formly disposed to assent to the views, which the authors 
have taken of different political parties, their peculiar shades 
of opinion will be found to affect the value of their work but 
in a very slight degree. The credit of that general integrity 
in the relation of facts, which is the sacred and paramount 
duty of the historian, must be freely conceded to MM. Tu1Ers 
and Bopin: the rest is of little import. 

When the authors justify the original efforts of the con- 
stitutional. party in the States-General against the arbitrar 
government, no Englishman, we hope, will be prepared 
to dissent from their opinions. When it may be implied 
that they advocate the union of the states of the French 
kingdom in a single legislative assembly, in preference to 
the separation of the nobility, the clergy, and the com- 
mons into distinct chambers, we doubt the soundness of 
their views. When they proceed farther in the stream of 
popular encroachments, and evince no displeasure at the 
usurpations and crimes of the republican faction, we enter an 
indignant protest against this compromise with enormous 
iniquity. We know not why our commiseration should be 
demanded for the fate of foland, and Brissot, and their com- 
panions, merely because they sank a prey in turn to the more 
unmeasured guilt and the deeper ferocity of Danton, and 
Robespierre, and Marat. 

The condition of France, during the eighteenth century, 
and the train of circumstances which had prepared the way 
for the Revolution, are introduced in natural succession: 
the course of action by which the public mind was first 
wrought to enthusiasm, and then to frenzy, is detailed with 
perspicuity and truth; and the real grievances of the people 
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are exposed with good sense and moderation. The enormous 
public abuses, under which the mass of the French nation 
were crushed by the privileged orders, form, indeed, an un- 
answerable apology for the early stages of the Revolution. 

‘ All was privilege, in individuals, in classes, cities, provinces, 
and trades. The industry and genius of man were every where 
shackled. Civil, ecclesiastical, and military dignities were ex- 
clusively reserved for certain classes, and in those classes for 
certain individuals. No one could enter into a profession without 
certain titles and certain pecuniary conditions. Cities had their 
privileges for the assessment, receipt, and proportion of taxes, 
and for the choice of magistrates. Even crown-gifts, converted 
by reversions into family-property, hardly permitted the monarch 
to indulge in preferences.’—‘ The expences of the state weighed 
on one class alone. ‘The nobility and clergy possessed nearly 
two-thirds of the land. The remainder, the property of the 
people, paid a multitude of feudal fees to the nobility, and tithes 
to the clergy, and was exposed to the devastations of game and 
hunting parties. —‘ Justice was slow, often partial, always ruinous.’ 


In the midst of such sources of national discontent, which 
were inherent in the existing system of government, the state 
of the finances, since the close of the American war, had 
become utterly desperate. The people were goaded by an 
intolerable weight of taxation; and, to crown the measure 
of their miseries, the year 1788 was marked by a general 
scarcity. ‘Thus every thing conspired to foment a revolution : 
but the process by which a disaffected nation and a famishing 
populace were thrown into action is not the less curious, 
because the event was inevitable. We have always had the 
impression, and the simple narrative of facts in this work 
has confirmed it, that the privileged orders were themselves 
the original agitators of the Revolution. Louis XVI., a 
well-intentioned, though a weak, monarch, unquestionably 
desired to exert his arbitrary power for the relief of 
the public sufferings: but, as often as he attempted the 
equalization of the national burdens, or any other measure 
of reform, the nobility and clergy ranged themselves against 
his authority. ‘The aristocracy were especially interested in 
preserving all kinds of abuses, and they instigated the par- 
liaments to resist the financial reformations of the government. 

Those courts of law, and particularly the parliament of 
Paris, were the only bodies in the kingdom which, by re- 
fusing to register royal decrees, — their privilege rather by 
usage than acknowleged right, —could interpose some barrier 
between the despotic pleasure of the monarch and the im- 
plicit obedience of the nation. ‘The parliaments, secretly 
moved by the aristocracy, - pene popular favour against 
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the King, succeeded in embarrassing every scheme of equable 
taxation, while they pretended to desire the suppression of 
abuses, and inveighed against the prodigality of the court. 
Thus they successively drove from the royal counsels both 
Turgot and Necker, whom the King had called to his aid. 
A succeeding minister endeavored, but with no better for- 
tune, to obtain the support of the privileged orders, by 
uniting them in an assembly of notables or principal men of 
the kingdom. Still the nobles and clergy proved as intract- 
able as ever, and as unwilling to sacrifice their selfish inter- 
ests to the public necessities; and, finally, by depriving the 
King of all other resource than an appeal to the people, 
they compelled him to convoke the States-General of France, 
and sealed their own ruin and that of the monarchy. 

We must not attempt to refer in detail to the striking circum- 
stances which followed the assembly of the States-General in the 
memorable year 1789. That body, having scarcely been con- 
vened by the despotic government for above a century and a 
half, had long fallen into disuse and contempt. But the public 
mind of the kingdom had now, within two years, been suddenly 
awakened and electrified by the spectacle of resistance to royal 
authority, and by exhortations to imitate the opposition of the 
higher classes. At this juncture the crown, imprudently for 
its own interests and those of the aristocracy, consented that 
the deputies of the ¢zers état — the third order, or commons, 
— in the States-General, should equal in number those of the 
other two orders —the nobles and clergy — united. Here 
the preponderance was at once given to the democratic over 
the aristocratic elements of the states. This was the first 
real step of the Revolution; and thenceforward, however the 
struggle of the crown and the privileged orders might pro- 
tract or accelerate the triumph of the people, the foundations 
of arbitrary power rocked to their centre. The old aristo- 
cracy had soon full occasion to discover the fatal imprudence 
of their opposition to the court ; and the nobility and higher 
clergy hastened to evince their repentance, and to seek a 
reconciliation with the King. The sense of common dan- 
ger soon secured their re-union with the throne, but it was 
too late. 

That coalition might not have been without some useful re- 
sults, if the King had been more sincere and consistent in 
adhering to the first constitution which was offered to him, 
and more resolute in resisting the subsequent encroachments 
of the commons: —if the aristocracy had shown a disposi- 
tion to keep faith with the constitutionalists ; and if the honest 
and courageous partizans of a limited monarchy had formed 
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the majority of the popular deputies. But it is the misfor- | 
tune of all contests between antient usurpations and recovered : 
rights, that there can be no confidence between the people et 
and their former oppressors. It is so natural that an abso- 

lute monarch and a privileged aristocracy should cling to 

| powers, which, in their eyes, have been legitimatized by | 
the possession of ages: it is so inevitable that a people, long 
debarred of their rights, should waste their rescued inhe- | 
ritance in licence and anarchy; and that the voice of real 
patriotism and public virtue should be drowned in the clamour | 
of designing demagogues. 

In the work before us ample justice is rendered to the : 
character of Louis X VI.: — to his pacific virtues, his bene- | 
volent intentions for the public good, and the passive heroism | 
which supported him in the last appalling scenes of his 
melancholy career. But he was only a good, feeble man, 
without active energy or consistency of conduct. At one 
moment he was anxious to redress the grievances of his people, | 
in the next, seized with panic, he saw only impiety in toler- | 
ation and anarchy in freedom. ‘Thus he was constantly | 
yielding his own judgment to the suggestions of the ultra- | 
aristocratic party; and it is incontestable that, from first to 
last, his secret approbation was given to the attempts of that 
faction to restore the old despotism. In this, indeed, he 
acted under the absolute dominion of the Queen; and here, 
with whatever indignation we may reject the foul calumnies 
which were levelled against that unfortunate and lovely 
woman, it cannot be denied that her influence had a fatal 
effect in urging matters to extremities. Exercising around 
her person the empire of her charms, she might, in happier 
times, have pursued her innocent, though too thoughtless, 
career of splendor, and governed by the adoration of her 
husband and his people. But, surrounded by the flatteries 
of an exclusive court, she could, after the opening of the 
Revolution, see no friend of the King in any but the interested 
partizans of the old system; and in their selfish and violent 
counsels she reposed all her confidence. 

The impossibility of trusting to the faith or quietude of 
such a faction, is the only palliation for the rash and preci- 
pitate efforts by which the popular party destroyed all balance 
of powers in the state. Yet, even the danger with which 
the new representative system was menaced, will not, in the 
eyes of posterity, absolve the partizans of a limited monar- 
chy, in the first National Assembly, from the guilt of suf- 
fering their country to be plunged into the abyss of anarchy, 


for the indulgence of their own passions and fears. By yielding 
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to the inflammatory projects of the unprincipled agitators, 
who, in times of commotion, are sure to be thrown up to 
the surface of society, they involved their own certain 
destruction; and they sacrificed the pearl of high price — 
the rational freedom of their country — for the vain Utopian 
theories of their heated imaginations, or the more inex~ 
cusable gratification of hatred to their political opponents. 
One or other of these writers certainly possesses the tact 
of portraying character in a very eminent degree. That of 
Necker, for instance, is admirably struck off in a few words: 


‘ A skilful financier and an upright economist’; but a vain man, 
who set himself up as a moderator and judge in every question, 
whether of philosophy, religion, or liberty; and, deceived by the 
praises of his friends, and the transports of a giddy populace, 
flattered himself that he could confine the public mind to the 
adoption of his own peculiar views of reform.’ 


Among the more elaborate portraits which either M. Turers 
or M. Bonin (for they are all evidently by one hand) has 
interspersed in these volumes, is that of the famous Count 
Mirabeau. That extraordinary but unprincipled man, by 
his audacious spirit and his fiery eloquence, gained an asto- 
nishing ascendancy both over the court and the people. 
The whole account of his character and conduct, and of the 
infidel death which closed his brief career, in the early part 
of the Revolution, is striking and animated. 


‘ The absurd institutions of the old monarchy had wounded 
all unprejudiced persons, and irritated every upright heart: it 
was not possible, therefore, that they could fail in outraging 
and exasperating an enthusiastic and passionate mind. Such 
was the mind of Mirabeau, who encountering from his birth 
all kinds of despotism, — that of his father, of the government, 
and the courts of justice, —spent his youth in hating and com- 
bating them. He was born in Provence, and was a branch of a 
noble family. He distinguished himself early by his debauched 
life, his quarrels, and his vehement eloquence. His travels, ob- 
servations, and extensive reading, had given him knowledge on 
every subject, and he retained every thing that he learnt. Extra- 
vagant, eccentric, and sophistical, even without the aid of pas- 
sion, he became quite another man when under its influence. 
Excited by the warmth of a debate, or the presence of his oppo- 
nents, he instantly took fire: his first ideas were confused, his 
sentences broken, and his flesh palpitating; but, quickly, light 
breaking in upon him, his genius displayed in an instant the ac- 
quirement and reflection of years; and even in the very act of 
speaking, his animated and rapid expressions discovered and en- 
lightened his subject, and flashed conviction on his auditors. If 
opposed again, he returned to the charge still more forcible and 
more clear, and displayed the truth in images either striking or 
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terrible. If the situation of affairs was difficult, and the minds of 
all wearied by a long discussion, or intimidated by danger, some 
clectric expression, or decisive sentence, would escape from him, 
his countenance, at such moments, becoming terrible, from the 
combined expression of ugliness and genius.’ 


The character of Za Fayette is also well delineated, though 
manifestly with a partial hand. It is his best praise that when 
the King became a prisoner, a bloody democracy triumphant, 
and universal anarchy inevitable, he still maintained the con- 
sistency of his principles; and he did not desert his post until 
he had made a generous though ineffectual effort to rescue his 
sovereign. Believing as we do in the purity of his intentions, 
we cannot but regard the confinement which he suffered in the 
prisons of Austria as an obdurate infliction of tyranny. He 
fled from France to avoid the penalty of death, which he had 
incurred solely by his project of liberating the King; and he 
was rewarded by the champions of monarchy, not with pro- 
tection, but with obloquy and a dungeon. 

As we advance through the series, the lineaments of 
triumphant and remorseless villany deepen in atrocity before 
us, until we reach the last worst monsters of human form, the 
infernal triumvirate of Marat, Robespierre, and Danton. 'The 
character of Marat is drawn with great boldness : 


‘ A native of Neufchatel, he had cultivated, in the former part 
of his life, the science of medicine, and had intrepidly attacked 
the best established systems, displaying thus early the convulsive 
disorganization and restless activity of his mind. He was vete- 
rinary-surgeon to the Count D’Artois at the commencement of 
the revolution. When that new scene of things opened, he in- 
volved himself immediately in its disorders, and soon became re- 
markable in his section. His person was extremely repulsive ; 
being of low stature, a large head, and expansive forehead, his 
features were strongly marked, his complexion livid, his eye 
fiery, and his dress slovenly. Such an assemblage of traits would, 
at first sight, have provoked laughter, if it had not been checked 
by a sensation of fear. This hideous body, however, was an 
oracle, whence issued a medley of the most perverted and 
atrocious maxims, accented by a harsh voice, and proclaimed with 
the most insolent familiarity. Many thousand heads, he declared, 
must be brought low, and all the aristocrats, who stood in the way 
of liberty, must be got rid of. Horror and ‘detestation formed a 
circle about him. Whenever he appeared he was hissed, insulted, 
and ridiculed for the deformity of his person ; but being habit- 
uated to logical contests, he soon learnt to despise those who de- 
spised him, and asserted that they were incapable of understanding 
his opinions. — The subterraneous life he had been accustomed 
to lead, to conceal himself from the detection of justice, had im- 
bittered his temper, and the detestation of the public still further: 
enraged his savageness.’ 
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Of the three Jacobins, Marat, Robespierre, and Danton, 
two at least, if not the third, were the contrivers and original 
movers of the horrid deeds of September, 1792, which con- 
verted the French capital into one vast slaughter-house. 
While the people were filled with consternation at the 
advance of the Prussians, Danton instituted domiciliary visits 
to search for suspected persons. The prisons of Paris 
were filled with from 12,000 to 15,000 individuals of all 
parties and descriptions, who were accused of holding any 
opinions, royalist or constitutional, short of absolute de- 
mocracy, or who were in any way obnoxious to the reigning 
demagogues. Danton’s next step was publicly to point 
the vengeance of the blood-thirsty rabble to these victims 
by originating or confirming wild rumours of conspiracies 
against the public safety ; and with diabolical energy he urged 
“the necessity of striking terror into the hearts of all 
royalists.” Marat, in concert with him, presided over the 
Jacobin committee which organized insurrection. Then 
commenced the appalling signals of butchery. The generalé 
beat to arms; the tocsin sounded; the alarum cannon were 
fired, — and the armed and sanguinary rabble arose. 

We turn away with horror from those scenes of daily 
butchery which prepared the way for the condemnation and 
murder of Louis XVI. The whole account of the subse- 
quent proceedings in the National Convention against that ill- 
fated Prince, and of the heroic constancy of his last hours, 
is given with great power, and with apparent fidelity and im- 
partiality. ‘The short and violent struggle, which afterwards 
terminated in the complete ascendency of the Jacobin faction, 
and the downfall of the Girondists, is likewise full of interest. 
With the arrest of the latter party the work is concluded; and 
we quit them before their brief and hurried passage to the 
same reeking scaffold to which they had so lately consigned 
their unhappy Monarch. 

Why MM. Turers and Bonin have laid aside their pens 
at this epoch, —as if they would draw a veil over the later 
atrocities of the reign of terror,——we are at some loss to 
determine. They have thus, however, left the history of the 
French Revolution incomplete; for it assuredly did not end 
with the fall of the Girondists. But, as far as they have 
chosen to go, they have certainly produced a work of very 
great ability and importance; and, notwithstanding some ob- 
liquities of opinion, they have, for the first time, arranged and 
methodized the moral of the most tremendous political lesson 
which has ever been offered to mankind. 
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Art. II. Le Dernier Chant du Pélerinage d’ Harold. Par Avru. 
DE LAMARTINE. Paris. 1825. 


THs poem seems to have acquired some degree of popu- 

larity in France; though but recently published, it is 
said to have already passed through two editions. The title 
might possibly have induced many persons at first to believe, 
that the work was a translation from the fourth canto of 
*¢ Childe Harold.” If such a supposition prevailed to any 
extent among our literary neighbours, we know not whether 
it was a matter of congratulation or of disappointment to 
them to find, instead of a translation from Lord Byron, an 
original poem by M. pe Lamarrine. It cannot be pre- 
sumed, that this gentleman could have entertained the design 
of attracting attention by hoisting a false flag. But he may 
not be so ‘easily acquitted from the charge of temerity to 
which he has rendered himself liable, by attempting to trace 
the last footsteps of a being, whose strains are among the 
most sublime, varied, and peculiar, which are known to our 
language. 

Strange to say, it is upon the hope of identifying himself 
with Childe Harold that M. pz LamMarrineE founds his vin- 
dication, and even seriously prefers his claims to an unusual 
portion of modesty. He wishes us to believe, that nothing 
but his deference for the superior genius of Lord Byron in- 
duced him to adopt this theme and title, in order that he 
might record the premature fate of that distinguished poet. 
‘ Imitation,’ he adds, ‘ is not rivalry, it is homage!’ Such 
an apology might, perhaps, extenuate the imputation of auda- 
city, if the French bard did not follow it up with a very 
singular exposition of the extent of his ‘imitation.’ ‘ This 
phrase,’ he observes, § does not exactly convey my idea; the 
form alone of Childe Harold is imitated; the thoughts, the 
sentiments, the images, are not so. I have sedulously avoided 
every imitation of this kind. ‘There is not in this fifth canto 
a single idea, or simile, of all those which the English poet 
has scattered through the four first cantos of his poem.’ 

It is not necessary to observe on the complacency with 
which M. pE LaMartTINneE speaks of his ‘ Fifth Canto,’ or of 
the facility with which he places it in juxta-position with the 
‘¢ Four First Cantos” of the English poet. But we do admire 
the sophistry, by which he endeavors to delude his readers 
into a belief of the pure originality, which marks the ‘ Dernier 
Chant.’ -He confines his assertion to the “ Pilgrimage,” 
and observes a cautious silence as to his coquetry with Lord 
Byron’s other poems, from which, however, he has — 
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almost every ‘idea’ and ‘ simile’ that deserves the name in 
his production. Nor has he been so very abstemious with 
respect to the “ Four First Cantos,” as he would wish his 
readers to imagine. 

The voyage of Lord Byron from Italy to Greece, a de- 
scription of the coast-scenery by which he sailed, an episode 
founded on the capture of a Turkish vessel, and the dis- 
covery of a child which the noble poet claimed as his own, a 
funeral scene borrowed from one of the Greek popular ballads, 
a short battle, and the fatal issue of the expedition, form the 
principal matters of the poem. The French writer has not 
adopted the stanza of Spenser, — for the best of reasons, that 
his language is incapable of sustaining it. He has, however, 
imitated it sufficiently to alarm the Academy, by breaking his 
composition at intervals, with the assistance of Roman figures, 
which afford the reader an opportunity, that will not be found 
at all disagreeable, of stopping in his progress through the 
‘ Fifth Canto’ at several resting places. Seldom, perhaps, are 
these justified by the tenor of the poem; nevertheless, the in- 
vention is to be commended. 

Lord Byron dedicated his first Canto to the young Ianthe, 
— too young, when that poem was finished, to sympathize 
in the tenderness with which he watched her ripening beau- 
ties. M. pe Lamartine has his Ianthe too, who resembles 
the “ Peri of the West” in every thing but her years, and to 
whom he inscribes his lays.) The poem begins with an 
elaborate and pompous invocation to Liberty, which he de- 
scribes in its connection with Greece, and embellishes with 
associations familiar to every reader of Lord Byron. We do 
not dispute the originality of the following passage: but who 
that reads it can forget the 


‘¢ creaking lyre, 
That whetstone of the teeth, — monotony in wire,” 


which Lord Byron found in Boileau ? 


‘ Fouillant sous le gazon ses dieux ensevelis, 
Le Grec vend au Chrétien leurs restes avilis : 
Jupiter, Mahomet, Isis, tombe sur tombe, 
Tout s’est précipité, tout est tombé, tout tombe.’ 


‘ Raking up his buried gods from beneath the soil, the 
Greek sells their dishonored remains to the Christian: 
Jupiter, Mahomet, Isis, tomb on tomb, every thing is thrown 
down, every thing is fallen, every thing falls.’ It is incom- 
parable as a specimen of bathos in the thought, and of dis- 
cord in the language. An ear the most untutored must 
feel the tinkling chimes which are rung on the unfortunate 
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word ‘ tombe;’ not to speak of its being used as a rhyme to 
itself, — a proof of indolence, or bad taste, which is by no 
means solitary in LaMarTINE’s compositions. A few lines 
after this passage, we come to another ‘ tombe.’ 


—— ‘ C’est assez pour ma tombe ; 
Qu’on y grave ces mots, et qu’une larme y tombe!’ 


Neither shall we claim for the English bard, the merit of 


having suggested the following lofty description of the pro- 
gress, which the name of liberty is supposed to make, in re- 
animating the energies of Pindus and Thermopyle: 


‘ Elle gronde, elle court, elle roule, elle tonne, 
Le sol sacré tressaille & ce bruit qui l’étonne.’ 


It grumbles, it runs, it rolls headlong, it thunders, 
At the uproar the sacred soil trembles and wonders ! ! ! 


In the preface to his fourth canto Lord Byron says, that 
he found it a vain task to attempt to persevere in drawing a 
line of distinction between himself and the pilgrim. The 
line was only in his own imagination. Nobody saw it. Like 
Goldsmith’s Chinese, whom nobody would believe to be a 
Chinese, Childe Harold encountered few readers who could 
separate his character from that of Lord Byron. M. pre 
Lamanrtine thought this confession imperfect, and he follows 
it up in a bolder strain. 


¢ Mystérieux héros! c’était moi, j’étais lui, 
Et, sans briser jamais le nceud qui les rassemble, 
Nos deux cceurs, nos deux voix, sentaient, chantaient ensemble.’ 


He was resolved that no doubt should hang on the ques- 
tion of identity, and yet, in the proper person of the hero, 
the French poet immediately after speaks of that ‘ sublime 
adieu to the ocean,’ with which the fourth canto of the Pil- 
grimage concludes; and of the anxiety with which the fifth 

canto is expected, he predicates in the following terms : 


—— ‘ Et l’univers, 
Encor retentissant de ses derniers concerts, 
Comme un temple muet, semble attendre en silence 
Que l’hymne interrompu tout-d-coup recommence.’ 


‘ And the universe still echoing with his latest song, seems to 
wait like a hushed temple in silence, until the suspended 
hymn suddenly recommence.’ 

Doubtless, in the poet’s opinion, the hymn is renewed b 
his kindred voice: but one would have imagined that this 
flattering insinuation might have been veiled in more retiring 
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language. After preluding in this strain, the action of the 


poem commences with a passage which is unquestionably 
beautiful. 


‘ Tl est nuit; mais la nuit sous ce ciel n’a point d’ombre: 
Son astre, suspendu dans un déme moins sombre, 
Blanchit de ses lueurs des bords silencieux 
Ov la vague se teint du bleu pale des cieux ; 

Ou la céte des mers, de cent golfes coupée, 
Tantét humble et rampante et tantot escarpée, 
Sur un sable argenté vient mourir mollement, 
Ou gronde sous le choc de son flot écumant.’ 


We shall translate it almost word for word, with the as- 
sistance of the eighth stanza of the Siege of Corinth. 


« ’Tis midnight: on the mountains brown 
The cold, round moon shines deep!; down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sk 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high.” 


‘“¢ The waves on either shore lay there, 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air; 
And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmured meekly as the brook.” 


With the exception of the last line in the French poem, 
and the contrast which the steepness of the shore introduces, 
the version is nearly literal. It is hardly necessary to observe, 
how superior it is to the French original. 

In passing, it may be remarked, that the Gallic poets are 
seldom true to nature in their descriptions of scenery, or of 
the operations and influence of the elements. The Greek 
and Latin poets, no mean judges, uniformly speak of the 
north wind as aggravating the horrors of winter, and as pecu- 
liar to that and the autumnal season : 


—— ‘* Cum tristis hyems aquilonis inhorruit alis,” 


strongly expresses Ovid’s feeling on the subject; and Lu- 
cretius ignorantly imagined that the aquilo did not begin to 
blow till the latter part of autumn: 


—— ‘et comes una 
Pulverulenta Ceres, et Etesia flabra aquilonum.” | 


It was reserved for M. p—E LamarrineE to discover that this 
wind, in its progress southward, is capable of being not only 
‘warmed,’ but of being made ‘ fragrant’ and ¢ balmy ?’ 





‘ des climats tempérés 
Ov Paquilon, fuyant de son 4pre royaume, 
De leurs tiédes parfums s’attiédit et s’embaume.’ 
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The picture which M. pe Lamartine gives of Harold will 
be at once recognized as wholly imitated from the Corsair 
and Lara. 





‘ Que le tems I’a changé ! 
Que son front, jeune encor, de jours semble chargé !’ 


‘¢ He lives, nor yet is past his manhood’s prime, 

Though sear’d by toil, and something touch’d by time.” 

Lara. 

‘ L’éclat dont son génie éclairait son visage, 

Luit toujours ; mais, hélas! c’est l’éclair dans l’orage.’ 
«© And some deep feeling, it were vain to trace, 

At moments lightened o’er his livid face.” Ibid. 
‘ Dans l’amére douceur d’un sourire farouche 

L’amour et le mépris se mélent sur sa bouche.’ 


‘¢ There was a laughing devil in his sneer.” Corsair. 


‘ L’@il n’y peut du remords discerner la douleur.’ 
‘¢ He hated man too much to feel remorse.” Ibid. 


Harold is represented by M. pe LamartinE as dwelling in 
a lonely tower with another Medora: the scene is in ever 
respect similar to that in the Corsair, except that from the 
‘¢ Pirate’s isle” it is transferred to the Italian coast. Even 
the description of the chamber is little more than a parody 
of the fifth stanza of the Bride of Abydos. We suspect that 
the French poet is indebted to Mr. Moore for the following 
description of Lena, which is not without merit : 


‘ Encore dans la fleur de son adolescence, 
Ses traits ont tout d’un ange... excepté l’innocence; 
Ses yeux sont ombragés du voile de ses cils; 
Mais un pli qui se cache entre ses deux sourcils, 
Trace que le sommeil n’a pas méme effacée, 
Montre que sur ce front quelque peine est passée ; 
Sa lévre, of le sourrire erre encore au hasard, 
Glace le sentiment en charmant le regard ; 
Plus encor que |’amour la volupté s’y joue ; 
La peine en fait fléchir l’arc mobile ; et sa joue 
Ressemble au lys penché vers le midi du jour 
Qu’ont déja respiré le Zéphire ou |’ Amour !’ 


The departure of Harold in his vessel for Greece is 
painted exactly. like that of Conrad on his piratical expedi- 
tion. In the * Fifth Canto’ the sceptical character of the hero 
is no longer veiled in insinuations: it is openly declared; 
and, indeed, in M. Lamartine’s hands, the ‘ Pilgrim’ ap- 
proaches nearer to the character of Alp, in the Siege of 
Corinth, than to that of the original Harold. 
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—— ‘ Du sceptique Harold le doute est la doctrine ; 
Le croissant ni la croix ne couvrent sa poitrine.” 

‘¢ Not his the loud fanatic boast, 
To plant the Crescent o’er the Cross.” 


Harold bids adieu to Italy in the * Fifth Canto,’ in much 
the same language in which he spoke of it in the * Fourth.” 
The reflections differ in nothing from those which are diffused. 
through several of the most exquisite stanzas of that poem, 
except that they are interspersed with some ruder matter 
taken from Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. We might 
translate the whole of the five pages which are devoted to. 
this theme, either in the words of Lord Byron or of the 
writer just mentioned. We must, however, limit ourselves to 
one short specimen. 


‘ Mais, malgré tes malheurs, pays choisi des dieux ! 
Le ciel avec amour tourne sur toi les yeux ; 
Quelque chose de saint sur tes tombeaux respire ; 
La foi sur tes débris a fondé son empire !’ 


“ Yet, Italy! through every other land 
Thy wrongs should ring, and shall from side to side ; 
Mother of arts! as once of arms; thy hand 
Was then our guardian, and is still our guide ; 
Parent of our religion! whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven!” 


The further we proceed, the more we are astonished at the 
assertion of M. pe Lamartine, that he has sedulously 
avoided imitating a single idea or simile in the four first 
cantos of Childe Harold. The following lines are manifestl 
translated from the second stanza of the third canto. The 
French poet cannot plead that it was a delusion of his 
memory, for he must have had Lord Byron on his table 
when he made these verses : 


¢ Que ce vent dans ma voile avec grace soupire! 
On dirait que le flot reconnait mon navire, 
Comme le fier coursier, par son maitre flatté, 
Hennit en revoyant celui qu’il a porté! 
Oui, vous m’avez déja bercé sur vos rivages, 
O vagues! de mon cceur orageuses images ! 
Plaintives, sans repos, terribles comme lui, 
Vous savez qui j’étais ; mais qui suis-je aujourd’hui ? 
Ce que j’étais alors: un mystére, un probléme ; 
Un orage éternel qui roule sur lui-méme ; 
Un réve douloureux qui change sans finir ; 
Un débris du passé qui souille l’avenir ; 
Un flot comme ces flots errant 4 l’aventure, 
Portant de plage en plage une écume, un murmure, 
Et qui, semblable en tout au mobile élément, 
Sans avancer jamais flotte éternellement.’ 


‘¢ Once 
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“‘ Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar ! 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead ! 
Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the rent canvass fluttering strew the gale, 
Still must I on; for I am as a weed, 
Flung from the rock, on ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.” 


We shall not fatigue the reader by following M. pr La- 
MARTINE, through his reflections on the storied scenery of 
Greece. They are copied without any restraint from one or 
other of Lord Byron’s poems. We might multiply speci- 
mens in proof of this assertion, if we did not believe that 
those which we have already given are sufficient to remove 
all doubt upon this point. It is the more surprizing that 
M. pe LamartinE should have had the vanity to think that 
he could impose the ‘ Dernier Chant’ as an original poem 
on his French readers, when he must be aware, that Lord 
Byron’s poetry is better known in France than hisown. But 
as if he were fated to furnish a distinct and ready contradic- 
tion to the assertion in the Preface, he has given in his 
‘ Notes’ a prose translation of that magnificent apostrophe to 
the ocean, with which the fourth canto concludes ; and, with- 
out the slightest symptom of a blush, he parodies the whole 
passage in an address to ‘ Immortal Nature,’ which forms a 
component part of his poem. Indeed the word “ parody” 
scarcely expresses the closeness of imitation which is observed 
in several parts of this digression. 


¢ J’aimasse & contempler une vague écumante 
Crouler sur mon esquif en ruine fumante, 
Et m’emporter au loin sur son dos triomphant, 
Comme un lion qui joue avec un faible enfant !’ 


« And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles onward: from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — ’twas a pleasing fear ; 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane —as I do here.” 


It has been no pleasure to us to expose the pretensions of 
M. pE LamartineE in this his latest work. We respected 
his talents, and his character, and were disposed to augur 
auspiciously of his career. But when a poet in the meni’ of 
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his age, and the maturity of his genius, stoops to servile 
imitation, he must not be surprized if he be condemned to the 
dull oblivion which he courts. The author, who would at- 
tempt to persuade the world that his parodies are original 
poems, must either inflict a deep wound on his moral cha- 
racter, or obtain refuge for it in the delusions of inordinate 
vanity. 





Art. III. Lettres sur L’ Angleterre. Par A. bE StaAEL-HOLsTEIN. 
A Paris, chez 'Treuttel et Wiirtz. 1825. 


HE glory of ancestry, says Marius, in Sallust, is a light to 
their descendants, which will not permit either their good 
or evil deeds to be veiled in darkness. If this be true, in the 
great world, concerning which the Consul spoke, it is equally 
true in the world of letters. The volume before us is a case 
in point. A work on England, by the son of Madame de 
Stael, cannot fail of attracting many readers. But if they 
expect either the merits or defects of that singular writer, 
who possessed the most masculine mind, beyond all question, 
that ever was bestowed on woman, they will be mistaken. 
In the severe and apophthegmatic sentences of the Baron, 
there is no pretension to the glowing and impassioned elo- 
quence of his mother. On the other hand, he does not 
possess the dangerous faculty of imagining facts, and drawing 
convenient deductions from them, which her warmest ad- 
mirers must confess formed very distinctive marks of all her 
compositions. ‘The Baroness, even in her staid and calculat- 
ing works, could never forget that she was a novelist; the 
original sin of Delphine and Corinna was never entirely re- 
deemed in her; while her son, who, we believe, never has 
been guilty of works of imagination, has had the good sense 
to perceive, that the exercise of that faculty in writing statistics 
would be altogether out of place. 

Since the peace France has been supplied with numerous 
works on England, written in every tone. Pillet libelled our 
women ; — Blanqui our beef-steaks and plum-puddings ; — 
Nodier has scandalized the Scotch ladies by proclaiming them 
barefooted ; — and Pichot lately has talked of our literature, a 
great part of which he affected to admire without very 
well understanding it. Out of the whole crowd two onl 
appear to have travelled amongst us with any thing like 
sensible motives, Dupin and De SraEt. The former of 
these has bent his attention to our commerce, our docks, 
bridges, steam-engines, rail-roads, manufactories, tunnels, 
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machinery, canals, and all the other physical objects in 
which he conceives us superior to the continental nations. 
De Sraév’s task has been to examine with equal minute- 
ness the intellectual and political engines which appear to 
him to set us morally above our neighbours, and to have 
been the cause of that physical power which it has been 
the self-imposed duty of his countrymen to examine. Both 
have labored for the same honorable end, —the improve- 
ment of their native land, by introducing into it what they 
deem praiseworthy in another country. ‘This is the true ob- 
ject of foreign travelling. Compared with it even inquiries 
into fine arts, antiquities, and literature, interesting and de- 
lightful as they are, sink into insignificance. 

Baron vE SraEt begins by admitting and describing the 
difficulties of giving an account of the system of English 
society, in all its ramifications, to foreigners. He recounts 
many absurd theories, which have been broached to account 
for certain phenomena among us, and pithily refutes them. 
It is gratifying to our national vanity, if to no more honor- 
able feeling, to find that by almost all classes of reasoners 
our general prosperity is admitted, and that the puzzle con- 
sists in forming a theory to account for it. 


‘ We have seen how necessary it is, in studying .1e present 
state of England, to avoid drawing hastily the most legitimate 
conclusions from a few partial data. We must not be less cautious 
in tracing effects to their causes; or precipitately account for a 
phenomenon by deriving it from some simple source, without ex- 
amining whether it be not the result of several different causes, 
foreign, or perhaps opposite, to that to which it is ascribed. 

‘ It is through neglect of this precaution, that so many persons 
commit such gross errors in their judgments respecting England. 
One asserts, that the commercial and maritime superiority of 
Great Britain is owing to its colonial system. But why has Spain, 
so long in possession of colonies, more extensive and more favoured 
by climate than those of England, remained poor, and without 
trade? The commercial prosperity of England, then, must have 
other sources than colonial possessions. 

‘ Another boldly ascribes to prohibitory laws the prosperity of 
English manufactures, without reflecting, that in most countries of 
Europe prohibitory laws have produced effects the very reverse ; 
and equally without reflecting, that all the well-informed men in 
England, all the enlightened manufacturers themselves, exclaim 
against the absurdity of this system, and have surmounted its in- 
conveniences only by extraordinary efforts of activity and intel- 
ligence, till a new administration, opening its eyes to the real 
interests of its country, has begun to demolish the whole of this 
Gothic edifice. 

App. Rev. Vor. cvit. Ti ‘ A third 
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‘ A third will say, without hesitation, the real strength of Eng- 
land, the palladium of its liberty, consists in that wealthy, power- 
ful aristocracy, ever ready to defend the rights of the people 
against the encroachments of the crown; in those hereditary for- 
tunes, which entails and the laws of primogeniture preserve in 
the same family, and thus secure its salutary influence. — I am far 
from disputing the services that the English aristocracy has ren- 
dered to the liberties of its country, but still it is worth while to 
inquire, why these entails, to which such happy effects are as- 
cribed in England, have produced in Spain and Italy only a de- 
terioration of estates, and the brutalization of their possessors. 
And if in most countries of Europe the nobility has become 
frivolous, ignorant, and servile, is it not evident, that we must 
seek for peculiar reasons to explain, why the English aristocracy 
has maintained itself at the head of the progress of society to- 
wards liberty and knowledge ?” 


To give the Baron’s own solution of these and many 
similar difficulties is the object of his book. He very pro- 
perly scouts as ridiculous the idea of generalizing on such a 
subject, and decides, that in order to come to any just 
conclusion on the state of things in England, they must be 
individually and minutely. examined. He almost takes for 
granted the superior civilization of England over the Con- 
tinent. What an alteration! It is not a hundred years ago 
since the greatest wit of France, Voltaire, thought proper to 
call us the savages of Europe, — it is not twenty since Bona- 
parte determined that we should be the “ penztus toto divis 
orbe Britanni” again, as in the days of our painted and 
naked predecessors. And here a gentleman of the same 
nation gravely opens his work, by laying it down almost as an 
axiom, that the very country of the wit and the soldier are 
not so civilized as the land which they put out of the pale of 
civilization. But such is the difference between a satirist bent 
on saying smart things, as well as a conqueror intent on doing 
passionate ones, and acalm philosophical inquirer who will 
not let his reason be deluded by a jest, or thwarted by 
politics. In discussing this part of his subject he notices one 
remarkable parallelism which has more than once occurred 
to us, — founded on a striking similarity in the leading 
events which have marked the political career of the two 
nations. 


‘ In 1215 the barons imposed on John, surnamed Lackland, that 
Great Charter, which the people of England still revere as the 
foundation of their liberties. A hundred and forty-one years 
after, the States-General of 1356, availing themselves of the cap- 
tivity of John, King of France, demanded national securities as 
the price of the subsidies which they granted to his son. 


‘ After 
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‘ After the wars of the two roses, the superior nobility were in 
a deficient and exhausted state; and of this Henry VII. and VIII. 
availed themselves, to establish despotism by favouring the ad- 
vancement of the Commons. A hundred and fifty years after- 
ward, the wars of the League having terminated, Richelieu 
obtained by a similar policy a success of the same kind, though to 
a far greater extent. 

‘ The age of Elizabeth offers a striking analogy to that of 
Louis XIV. In both reigns the greatness of the monarch, more 
real however in that of Elizabeth, victory abroad, and the splen- 
dour of the court and lustre of literature at home, consoled the 
people for the absence of liberty. A century and a half separate 
the period of Elizabeth from that of the greatest power of Louis. 

‘ The long parliament began in 1640 the contest of the people 
of England against CharlesI. A hundred and forty-nine years 
after the States-General were convoked at Versailles. 

‘ A hundred and forty-four years supervened between the 
death of Charles I. and that of Louis XVI. 

‘ Finally, the restoration of Charles II. preceded by a hundred 
and fifty-four years that of the house of Bourbon. And if we 
read the history of the two revolutions together, how many 
astonishing resemblances in the progress of events, in the order 
of ideas, and even in the most trifling circumstances, strike our 
eyes.’ 


The first object in the examination of the resources of a 
country which must strike a philosophical inquirer, is the 
division of property. Baron pe Sra£Et justly observes, that 
very erroneous ideas are afloat as to the inequality of this 
division in England. ‘To prove his assertion he makes use of 
a work which we should not think of for such a purpose. 


‘ Fortunes are less unequally distributed in England than is 
commonly supposed. The appearance of the capital is a certain 
indication of this, which the general aspect of the country con- 
firms. That London Directory, which is known by the title of the 
Court-Guide, furnishes a datum, in this respect, which may appear 
superficial, yet notwithstanding deserves consideration. This 
Directory, which includes about eight thousand addresses, con- 
tains no names but those of persons inhabiting the western part 
of the metropolis, or what is called the fashionable quarter; a 
term to which the English attach more importance than might be 
supposed from the natural gravity of their character, and the 
serious beauty of their institutions. To inhabit this quarter, and 
see their names inscribed in the Court-Guide, is a mark of dis- 
tinction, which is an habitual object of emulation to the middle 
class, and presents to the imagination of some the pleasures of 
frivolity, to others the liberal enjoyments of study, and of the 
conversation of men of talent. Now it is generally acknowledged, 
that the lowest fortune enabling a person to reside at the west 
end of the town, and adopt its manners, is an income of 80001. 
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(75,000 fr.) a year. Supposing, then, that of the cight thousand 
names figuring in this Directory, only half are masters of families, 
we find in the city of London alone, without taking into account 
the capitals of the other two kingdoms, or reckoning the many 
wealthy persons who reside in the country the whole year, four 
thousand persons of fortune, the poorest of whom would be 
deemed opulent in most of the countries of Europe. 

‘ But in proceeding ever so little downward in the scale, the 
number of those in easy circumstances increases with extreme ra- 
pidity. The tax on income, pepe which was established 
by Mr. Pitt, in 1798, and finished with the war, furnishes us with 
remarkable data on this point. In his original plan the Minister 
exempted from the new tax all persons whose income was below 
two hundred pounds sterling. He estimated at ten millions ster- 
ling the produce of the tax; but he soon perceived, that he had 
deceived himself greatly in his calculation, and that he must 
necessarily lower the limit considerably. In fact, he descended 
gradually to the minimum of fifty pounds a year, and then the 
produce of the tax considerably exceeded fourteen millions and a 
half; a certain proof, that wealth was distributed among a much 
greater number of persons than was generally supposed. 

‘ It is particularly in fortunes derived from trade and manufac- 
tures that the division is observable. The accounts of the income- 
tax for 1812 afford us some very curious information in this 
respect. Among the number of persons occupied in lucrative 
employments, we find there were then no less thana hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand, whose incomes were between fifty and two 
hundred pounds a year ; twenty-two thousand, from two hundred 
to a thousand; three thousand, from one thousand to five thousand ; 
and six hundred, from five thousand upwards. Such a result is 
striking in itself: but it must be remarked, that the calculation is 
no doubt below the reality ; for, if a certain number of individuals 
gave a faithful declaration of their income, and a few may have 
found it their interest to make it appear more than it really was, 


the great majority of contributors would endeavour to reduce the 
estimate of their income as low as possible.’ 


The Baron, it will be seen by his London readers, here 
falls into a mistake as to the sort of persons recorded in the 
Court-Guide, which is' not confined to the west end only. 
The inmate of every house not actually employed in shop- 
keeping, we believe, may have his name inserted by the in- 
genious compilers of that work: but in De Sraix’s general 
position he is right, as might be proved from other documents. 
The thirty or forty enormous fortunes at the head of the list 
occasion the mistake of believing so great a disproportion 
existing; just as the great prizes of the lottery are used to 
make the uninitiated believe that they form the vast propor- 
tion of the tickets. 
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The question which next occupies the Baron is that of pri- 
mogeniture. In France, since the Revolution, the right of 
primogeniture has not existed. The influence of custom has, 
however, conferred a sort of preference on the eldest son, in 
giving him the right of pre-emption of the shares of his 
brothers and sisters, in the case of landed property. The 
Baron does not approve of our preserving this right of 
primogeniture, and argues against it at great length. He 
does not, however, we think, attach sufficient importance to 
its influence, in preserving from minute subdivision the 
lands of a country. He refers us to France, as a proof that 
such a consummation would not occur: but we do not 
consider that France is exactly, as yet, a case in point, 
unless it could be shewn that though the law authorized 
equal division, the more potent influence of custom did not 
interfere to prevent it. ‘The Baron will readily agree with 
us, indeed he admits it, that a Spartan division of properties 
would be a step towards barbarism; that in small farms 
neither scientific agriculture nor the comfort and consequent 
independence of the farmer can be expected. The day has 
gone by, when Johnson would be thought to talk common 
sense, in distinguishing, as a period of happiness, those ages 


‘¢ When every rood cf ground maintained its man.” 


And we are quite beyond the time, when Goldsmith’s leading 
theory in his Deserted Village could be considered as any thing 
else but an elegant piece of political niaiserze. Of one thing the 
Baron may be assured, that the system among us works well 
in practice. If the younger sons of our nobility and great 
proprietors were restricted from engaging in the honorable 
pursuits of commerce, and debarred by their high birth from 
seeking other professions than those connected with the Court, 
then indeed would they become a burden on the land. As 
it is now, they are stimulated into exertion; and the man of 
humble birth is not ashamed of engaging in labors, which he 
sees shared by the sons and grandsons of the proudest men of 
the empire. Had they been all sure of a provision of some 
sort without such exertion, it is probable that they would not 
generally make any; and the distinction between the aristo- 
cratic caste parcelling among themselves a given sort of pro- 
perty, which, under those circumstances, would rarely pass 
away from them, and the working roturzer, instead of being 
diminished by the measure which Dr Start and many other 
theoretic writers think would effect an equalization of classes, 
would be in reality enlarged. ‘The Baron candidly admits, 
that the feeling not only of the great but the humble in 
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England is against him, on which head he tells an amusing 
story. 


‘ A French iron-master, travelling in England some years since, 
to learn the progress made there in the manufacture of iron, went 
down into a coal-mine, in one of those districts where radical 
opinions were most generally diffused among the people. When 
in its subterranean galleries, he conversed with the workmen on 
the nature and duration of their labour, their wages, their food, 
and all the particulars of their way of life. The workmen on 
their part, interested in the conversation of a man who displayed 
an accurate knowledge of their concerns and wants, and engaged 
also by the liberality of the opinions he displayed, inquired in turn 
into the state of the labouring people in France. ‘* How many 
workmen do you employ ?” said they. — “ Four or five hundred.” 
** That’s a pretty good number: and what wages do they earn ? 
What does it cost to feed and maintain a family in the part of 
France where you live 7?” — “ Their wages are lower than yours: 
but this is more than made up to them by the cheapness of the 
necessaries of life.” — ‘“ You are right,” said the miners, after 
having made a little calculation among themselves, which con- 
vinced them, that in reality the condition of the workmen was 
better in France than in England: ‘ but how long do they work 
every day?” —‘* Eight hours on an average.‘ No more ! 
And what do they do the rest of the day ?” —‘“‘ They cultivate 
their land, and work for themselves.” — ‘ What do you say, their 
land? Then they have property ? they have ground, they have 
houses of their own ?”” — “ Certainly : at least most of those have, 
whom I employ.” At these words astonishment was depicted on 
every countenance. ‘ And this land,” said the most’ intelligent 
of the miners, ‘“‘ what becomes of it at the father’s death ?” — 
“‘ It is divided among his children.” — “ What, equally ?” —“ Of 
course, or peaely so.” — But a small plot of ground, divided 
among several children, must be reduced to nothing ?” — “ No; 
for if one of them be not rich enough to purchase the shares of 
his brothers, the ground is sold, and passes into the hands of 
some person, who can keep it entire and improve it.” 

‘ Here the conversation ended: but the two ideas, of workmen 
who were landholders, and of an equal division among the 
children, had so powerfully struck the English miners, that on the 
following Sunday they formed the subject of a regular discussion 
at one of those clubs, in which men, even of the lowest class, 
meet to read the news, or converse on their common interests ; 
clubs, where the forms of sound deliberation are much better ob- 
served in general, than we find them in France in political assem- 
blies of a much higher cast. After a long debate, the matter was 
put tothe vote; and the majority decided, that it was no doubt ad- 
vantageous for workmen to be landholders; but that the inheritance 
should go to the eldest son, and not be divided. 

‘ Here, then, we have workmen, low-born, radicals in their 
opinions or politica] sentiments, who decide against an equal par- 
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ticipation, and in favour of the rights of primogeniture. It would 
be difficult to adduce a — proof of the universal sway of this 
mode of thinking in England.’ 


Our news-papers occupy much of the Baron’s attention. 
Nothing in fact can be more dissimilar from one another than 
the French and English Journals. ‘The former are meagre in 
their collection of facts, —jejune and cowardly in their ob- 
servations. A news-paper-controversy in Paris, between an 
Ultra paper and a Liberal, is one of the most amusing pieces 
of helplessness in the world. The arguments are nothing 
more than mere bandying about of first principles, which 
here would be hardly thought in place in a school-boy’s 
theme. ‘The Ministers are frightened by squibs, which the 
poorest paper in England would not print, — the Opposition 
are horrified at doctrines, which‘would in this country be only 
deemed worthy of laughter. Our neighbours have not yet 
learned the value of the press, of whatever party they may 
be. But the remarks of our author, however valuable to 
continental readers, contain nothing which would appear in- 
teresting to us, to whom all the details are familiar. He 
scarcely makes any allusion to individual papers, except in 
one short paragraph, where the feeling of his political friends 
in England breaks out in a very bitter, and, we may add, a 
very just denunciation of John Bull. He tells a pleasant 
story of the late Lord Londonderry, which we shall quote in 
the original, for the raciness is somewhat lost in the translation. 


‘ En fait de nouvelles politiques, la publicité est tellement de 
droit commun, qu’un ministre envoie souvent aux journaux celles 
qui lui parviennent, avant méme qu'il les ait communiqué & ses 
collégues. I] m’est arrivé par hasard de me trouver dans les 
bureaux de Downing-Street, au moment ov un diplomate récem- 
.ment débarqué en Angleterre, et encore tout frais émoulu de 
lécole de Ratisbonne, venait demander 4 Lord Castlereagh, s’il 
n’avait point recu de nouvelles. — ‘* Comment, Jui répondit le 
ministre, des nouvelles! Oui, sans doute, et de trés importantes ; 
tenez, voici la seconde édition du Courier qui paraft & l’instant ; 
lisez-la, vous en saurez autant que moi.” — Je n’oublierai de ma 
vie la figure de ce diplomate stupéfait d'une maniére si simple de 
faire connaitre ce qui doit étre connu de tous. Quoi! semblait 
dire su physionomie, ‘pas une note, pas un office, pas un mémor- 
andum, rien qu’un journal a envoyer 4 ma cour! je n’aurai ni la 
dignité des réticences, ni les plaisirs de |’indiscrétion.’ 


The remainder of his work is occupied with parliament and 
public meetings ; of which the Baron says, the parliament itself 
is only one of an upper order, with more power and solemnity, 
but in reality as much resting upon public opinion. On the 
great question of parliamentary reform, he differs tofo ccelo 
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from the disciples of Mr. Jeremy Bentham, not only in the 
details but the principles on which their theories are founded. 
The ridicule with which he covers some of the minute con- 


trivances which are continually generating in Mr. Bentham’s 
head is capital. 


Neither is he much enamored of the moderate theory of 
reform, — stoutly defending the borough-system, chiefly on 
the ground taken up by Mr. Canning. 


‘ In fact, the necessary consequence of a uniform system of 
elections, even when founded on the most rational bases, is to 
give the majority not merely its due preponderance, but absolute 
power. And it is easy to conceive, how a momentary aberration 
of popular opinion is as capable as a Machiavelian contrivance in 
the measures of government, to exclude from the national repre- 
sentation those men, the highest of all in intellectual rank, to 
whom the search of a truth is as much a natural want as a duty, 
and whose minds are as superior to popular passions as to the 
seductions of authority. Now men of this description, such as 
are commencing their career, as well as those whose names are al- 
ready illustrious, find in the great diversity of elections, and in 
the influence of an enlightened aristocracy, a certainty of being 
elected. 

‘ It was through this influence that most of the great men of 
England first gained entrance into parliament. Powerful friends, 
early discerning talents yet unknown to the public, opened for 
them a career, which perhaps would long have remained closed to 
them, had they been obliged to wait till their reputation had ac- 
quired the suffrages of their fellow-citizens. It is through the 
same influence, that in the present day the first orators of the 
opposition — Mackintosh, Brougham, Scarlett, Abercromby, &c. 
are seated in the House of Commons ; and we may even maintain, 
without falling into paradox, that, with regard to the general weal 
of England, it is better they should thus obtain seats, than by 
means of a county election or that of a large town. It is by 
meditation, or by eloquence, that men of superior talents are 
called to serve their country ; and daily intercourse with too large 
a number of constituents would consume much valuable time, 
which interests of a higher order claim. These affairs of detail 
are more advantageously placed in the hands of great landhelders, 
who, in the management of their private fortunes, are brought 
into habitual intercourse with a number of citizens, with whose 
interests, wishes, and habits, they thus become acquainted. 

‘ Let us not forget, here, an essential remark: it is, that the 
best champions of the people’s cause, the true interpreters of their 
sentiments, are not members taken from- among themselves, but 
men who, independent both by their fortunes and their station in 
society, feel themselves animated with a generous ardour to de-' 
fend the rights of the weak, and a lively sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of the poor. Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Bennet, men sprung 
from the first families in England, are those who raise their voices 
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most loudly in defence of the labouring classes; who, in the 
midst of the House of Commons, protect poor journeymen 
against the severity of an absolute master, and spread even over 
poor chimney-sweepers the omnipotent zgis of parliament. Would 
a member taken from the lower ranks of society have equal 
weight, even though sent to the House by the freest election ? 
Assuredly not. 

‘ In this respect, Sweden furnishes a curious example. The 
peasants, as is weil known, there form a separate order in the na- 
tional representation, and their deputies to the diet must be 
chosen from among themselves. What is the consequence? Being 
destitute of experience in business, and the talent of public 
speaking, their delegates feel themselves in some measure obliged 
to vote in concert with the nobles, and allow themselves to be 
guided by their influence; while wealthy and enlightened depu- 
ties would secure to the deliberations of their order the actual in- 
dependence which they want. 

‘ What is of importance to the people is, not the being repre- 
sented in this or that numerical proportion, or by men more or 
less approximating the class by which they are elected, but that 
its voice should be heard: it 1s especially, that some democratic 
elections, by uniting large bodies of people at a single point, 
should make them sensible of their strength, and remind their 
governors that they are not to be braved by them with impunity. 
As to the greater or smaller number of meetings of this kind, the 
question is of secondary consideration. The salutary movement 
of a Westminster election is not confined to the precincts of the 
metropolis: all the people of Great Britian feel its vibration.’ 


The Baron proposes a plan of reform according to his 
own ideas, which is marked by a great deal of good sense. 


‘ This, I think, I may say with confidence, that the end which 
ought to be pursued in England is to increase the influence of 
the middle classes. 

‘ And in this view, without making any alteration in the rights 
at present enjoyed by the county electors, the new members to be 
returned on the hypothesis of reducing the number of boroughs, 
it appears to me, might be advantageously left to electors. possess- 
ing a higher qualification, but including moveable as well as landed 
property, ‘This innovation seems to me naturally suggested in a 
country, where so large a portion of the public wealth is of this 
kind ; and, by placing the elective franchise in the hands of richer 
and more enlightened Citizens, it would furnish, I think, a simple 
as well as efficacious means of destroying corruption, and dimin- 
ishing the exorbitant expenses incurred in the present elections. 

‘ A reform of this kind would not only be the most equitable in 
a time of tranquillity, it would also be the most prudent in a 
period of revolution. For if ever, which God forbid, turbulent 
factions should threaten the public quiet in England; if the poorer 
classes, urged by a demagogical rage, shouid rush to spoil the 
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higher ranks; the aristocracy would be incapable of defending 
itself by its own arms, and the middle class alone could speak the 
language of justice and reason to the people with any authority.’ 


The Baron is so much struck with the arrangement of the 
House of Commons, that he gives an engraving of it, and 
attributes to it many peculiarities, and maa ta pecu- 
liarities, of our debates, and in our opinion justly. His 
remarks on the defects of the French system of debate, 
their tribunes, — their written speeches, —the reporting 
past debates, — their squabblings about phraseology, — are 
penned with a masterly hand, and must produce a useful 
effect in France. He gives also an excellent report of 
the famous county meeting in Kent, in 1822, at which 
Cobbett proposed and carried his insane resolution for the 
reduction of the national debt, by declaring the nation a 
bankrupt. 

‘Our readers may judge, from the extracts which we have 
given, of the Baron’s style. He is in general very correct in 
his statements, making no other mistakes than those which it 
is almost impossible for a foreigner to avoid: such as, p. 83., 
where he attributes to Mill the article Cottage Economy in 
the Edinburgh Encyclopeedia, which was in fact written by 
Mac Culloch; and in p.159., where he makes the strange 
assertion, that Mr. Whitbread’s mother, (Lord Grey’s sister,) 
is of the blood royal of England; in consequence of which, 
p. 161., Mr. Whitbread claimed and obtained some royal 
— at Cambridge. But these blunders are not in 
general very material. 

We have met with no foreigner since De Lolme who has 
evinced so clear and perfect an acquaintance with our political 
institutions as Baron pe StaEz.. He has truly delineated 
their peculiar and delicate features, has traced their connec- 
tion, even in the minutest shades, with the substantial ex- 
istence of liberty, and has held them up with generous 
applause, to the admiration and (if possible) to the adoption 
of his countrymen. He proposes to extend his views _here- 
after to the opinions and habits of Englishmen; and we make 
no doubt that his} observations will be marked by the same 
truth, candor, liberality, and gentleman-like spirit, which 
shine in every one of these pages, and give them so much 
value. 

Nor are we without hopes that his labors will diffuse in 
France more enlarged and manly notions of the represent- 
ative system, than those which at present prevail there, and 
which are by no means confined to the court or the minis- 
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terial side of the Lower Chamber. The French of every 
party are as yet school-boys in the tactics of civil freedom, 
and their ideas of religious liberty are, we fear, equally im- 
mature and short-sighted. On both these points they cannot 
fail to receive a great deal of instruction from the Baron’s 
letters, — and the seed being sown, we may in due season ex- 
pect the harvest. 

The version of this work is full of Gallicisms, and exe- 
cuted in a creeping and slovenly manner.— It must be 
owned, that the people who translate now-a-days for the 
booksellers, are very humble laborers in the vineyard of 
literature. 





— — 


Art. 1V. Note sur la Grece. Par M. le Vicomte pe CHaTEAv- 
BRIAND, Membre de la Société en Faveur des Grecs. pp. 48. 
Paris. Le Normant, Pére, Rue de Seine. 1825. 


Giice M. pE CHATEAUBRIAND’s unceremonious dismissal 
from the department of Foreign Affairs, he has been dili- 
gent in keeping his name before the public by occasional 
brochures. ‘The accession of the present sovereign of France 
gave him an opportunity of soliciting the royal favor by a 
panegyric, which if it did not rival that of Pliny on Trajan 
in elegance of style, far surpassed it in the measure of its 
adulation. Nevertheless M. de Villele still maintained his 
ascendancy: M. pE CHATEAUBRIAND was not recalled to 
office; and, like some disappointed courtiers of our own 
country, he turned patriot. Now he is as clamorous for 
liberal principles, as he was before for ultra-royalism ; and he 
laudably exercises his talents in opposing every measure, and 
embarrassing every negotiation, of his former colleagues. 
When in the cabinet, M. pe CHATEAUBRIAND was made 
acquainted with all the diplomatic difficulties of the Greek 
question, and he concurred with M. de Villele and the Auto- 
crat of Russia, in allowing those imaginary impediments to 
be of greater importance to Europe, than the emancipation 
of a Christian people from the intolerable yoke of the Sultan. 
But now that he is no longer a minister, he has resumed 
his feelings as a man, and his genius as a writer; and he 
brushes away, with infinite ease, those cob-web obstacles 
which he formerly would not have ventured to examine. 
He has even become a member of a French society in favor 
of the Greeks; and the object of this slight publication is 


to vindicate their cause, and to obtain subscriptions for their 
treasury. 


This 
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This is indeed _a noble duty, and worthy of M. pe Cua- 
TEAUBRIAND. He has, with more than his usual modesty, 
intitled his brochure ‘ A Note on Greece: it is somethin 
better; for it contains, within a brief space, a statement of the 
difficulties with which the continental courts surround the 
claims of the Greeks, and a complete refutation of the argu- 
ments upon which those objections are founded. Such a 
work, from the pen of so distinguished a writer, is particu- 
larly valuable at this moment, when the contest in the Morea 
seems hastening to a crisis. 


M. pE CHaTEAUBRIAND assumes that there is nobody, at 
least in Christian countries, who does not wish for the eman- 
cipation of the Gréeks: but there are public writers, he 
observes, who, without being inimical to the freedom of that 
people, insist that foreign powers ought not to interfere in 
the matter, for these four reasons : 


‘ The Turkish empire has been recognized at the Congress of 
Vienna as an integral part of Europe: the Grand Signor is the 
legitimate sovereign of the Greeks, whence it follows that the 
Greeks are rebellious subjects: the mediation of interposing 
powers might raise difficulties of policy ; and it is not expedient 
that a popular government should be established in the east of 
Europe.’ 


M. pE CHATEAUBRIAND answers these objections in detail. 
With respect to the first, he asks ; 


‘ Did the Congress of Vienna guarantee to the Grand Signor 
the inviolability of -his dominions? What! ensure them even 
against the fortunes of war? Did ministers from the Porte 
attend the Congress? Did the Grand Vizir sign the protocol ? 
Did the Mufti engage to protect the supreme Pontiff, and the 
supreme Pontiff the Mufti? It is scarcely possible to con- 
sider such extraordinary and erroneous assertions with the 
gravity which they require. Further, the Porte would be ex- 
ceedingly surprized to hear that any thing was guaranteed to it 
by a foreign power. The Sultan reigns by the Koran and his 
sword; it is even casting a doubt on his rights to recognize them. 
But the writers who insist that the dominions of the Grand Signor 
have been placed under the safeguard of the Congress of Vienna, 
do they remember that the possessions of the Christian princes, 
including, their colonies, were really guaranteed by the acts of the 
Congress? See, then, to what this argument would lead. When 
the Spanish colonies are spoken of, who refers to the proceedings 
of the Congress of Vienna ?’ 


As to the legitimacy of the Sultan, M. bE CHaTEAUBRIAND 
observes ; 


‘ The legitimate subjects of the successor of Mahomet are 
Mahometans. The Greeks, as Christians, are neither legitimate 
nor 
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nor illegitimate subjects, they are slaves, dogs born only to die 
beneath the lash of the true believers. The Greek nation is not 
incorporated with the Turkish by an equality of civil and political 
rights ; she is therefore not bound by any of the ties which con- 
nect a sovereign with his subject. Submitting, from the begin- 
ning, only to the right of conquest, she obtained a few privileges 
from the conqueror in exchange for the tribute which she agreed 
to pay. She has paid, she has yielded obedience, so long as her 
privileges were respected, nay, even after they were violated. But 
when her sacred ministers were executed, her temples defiled, when 
thousands of her children were assassinated, burnt, or drowned, 
when her women were given up to prostitution, and her children 
taken away and sold in the markets of Asia, whatever remained of 
blood in her heart, after so many sufferings, rose up against 
her oppressor. These slaves, — slaves'‘by compulsion, — began to 
defend themselves with their irons. The Greek, who never was 
a subject according to the law of nations, became free by the law 
of nature: he has shaken off the yoke without being a rebel, 
without breaking any legitimate tie, for no such tie had been 
formed with him. The Mussulman and the Christian in the Morea 
are two enemies who had concluded a truce on certain conditions : 
these conditions the Mussulman violated, and the Christian re- 
sumed his arms: they both now find themselves in the position 
in which they were when they were first committed in combat, 


300 years ago. Will Europe permit this effusion of blood to go 
on for ever ?’ 


This is close and powerful reasoning. With respect to the 
objection that the interference of foreign powers might be 
attended with difficulties of policy, M. pz CHATEAUBRIAND 
contends, that no European powers dream at this day of dis- 
membering and appropriating to themselves the dominions of 
the Grand Signor. Who thinks of a war with the Porte? 


‘ It is not proposed to obtain the independence of Greece b 
making a joint attack on Turkey, and then fighting for the spoils ; 
the only thing proposed is, that all the powers should unite in 
requesting the Porte to treat with the Getihe, to put an end to the 
war of extermination which afflicts the Christian world, interrupts 
commerce, embarrasses navigation, obliges neutrals to obtain con- 
voys, and disturbs the general peace. If the Divan declined to 
lend an ear to these just representations, the recognition of the 
independence of Greece might be the immediate consequence of 
that refusal: by this simple proceeding Greece would be saved, 
without firing a single gun for her ; and the Porte, sooner or later, 
would be obliged to follow the example of the Christian states.’ 


Besides, it should be recollected, as M. pe CHATEAUBRIAND 
shews, that ‘Turkey recognizes foreign governments only as 
governments de facto, and that she does not feel h_ rself bound 
by the international law of Europe. The Sultan does not 
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hesitate, for instance, to imprison the envoys of nations with 
which he commences hostilities. The traveller is protected 
in Turkey rather by the hospitable manners of the people, 
and the charitable precepts of the Koran, than by the laws. 
In his commercial dealings the Mussulman honestly adheres 
to his contract, but the exchequer is a tyrant and an extor- 
tioner. The Turks give no quarter in the field, and the 
people whom they conquer they enslave. The right of sove- 
reignty in the Porte can only be legitimately exercised in its 
Mahometan provinces. Its presence in the Christian states 
is not a social establishment, but a pure military occupation. 
Neither would the. separation of Greece from ‘Turkey cause 
any material injury to the latter power; on the contrary, its 
strength would be augmented by such a change, since a con- 
tinuance of the civil war must necessarily harass its resources. 
The politicians of the Porte say, and with some reason, that 
the Ottoman government will never recover its pristine strength 
until it returns wholly to Asia. The Sultan might even gain 
a subsidy from the Greeks, if he were disposed to consent in 
time to their independence. ‘They may soon be in a condi- 
tion not to require his recognition, and if they be, they will be 
little disposed to pay for it. ‘They are already far advanced 
in the career of freedom ; they have only to look to their his- 
tory, to their seas, and their mountains, for incitements to de- 
votion to that great cause; they are already organized; they 
have fleets and armies; their blockades are respected; they 
contract loans; they coin money and promulgate laws; their 
government is quite as much a government de facto as that of 
the Grand Signor. ) 
As to the last objection, that it might be inexpedient to esta- 
blish a republican power in the east of Europe, M. pe Cra- 
TEAUBRIAND gets rid of it by recommending the Greeks to 
adopt a representative monarchy. To this recommendation 
we trust they will never accede. The soil of Greece has ever 
been unfriendly to monarchy ; and its local character, com- 
posed of peninsulas and islands, evidently indicates the system 
of a federative republic as the only form of government which 
can render them united, free, and prosperous. ‘The leaders 
and the people have, besides, been already too long accus- 
tomed to practical democracy to feel contented under a throne, 
even if it were limited by liberal restrictions. ‘The country is 
too poor to sustain the pomp of royalty; and a poverty- 
stricken sovereign is the most rapacious and cruel of mankind. 
Such is Ferdinand of Spain. 
In every other point we fully agree with M. pe Cuatgau- 
BRIAND: we sincerely applaud his enthusiasm in the — 
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the Greeks, though it has come somewhat late ; and we cannot 
do better than conclude our observations in his own words : 


‘ Whatever may be the determinations of policy, the cause of 
the Greeks has become popular every where. The undying names 
of Sparta and Athens seem to have touched the whole world: in 
every quarter of Europe societies are formed in aid of the Hel- 
lenists: their sufferings and their valor have attached every heart 
to their liberty. Prayers for their success, and contributions for 
their support, reach them from the coasts of India, and even from 
the bosom of the wilds of America: this universal piety of man- 
kind towards her puts the seal to the glory of Greece.’ 





Art. V. Le Diable Diplomate. Par un ancien Ministre. Lon- 
dres. 8vo. G.Schulze. pp.144. 1825. 


[ps is an allegory ingeniously framed, and developed in 
features of true comic force, with, however, a political 
aspect that inypairs the recommendations of its graceful and 
delicate wit. The design is not original: it is suggested by 
the Belphegor of La Fontaine, but the details form a sub- 
stantial variance from the performance of the poet, and fairly 
vindicate it from the imputation of plagiarism. 

His Majesty, —~so runs this malicious fiction — his Ma- 
jesty the King of ail the Furnaces, Autocrat of the Scorch- 
ing Empire, chose one day ‘to hold a court. It was an 
imperial “ at home,”—a superb convocation, consisting of 
all the persons of fashion who had as yet graduated thither 
from this mortal sphere. There are few but actual ‘ per- 
sonages’ in the torrid kingdom: it is a thriving colony from 
all the west ends of all the terrestrial capitals. Little wonder, 
then, that there was crowding and elbowing; that the heat 
was ‘ almost suffocating’ in the chambers of the sulphureous 
palace. The monarch of Pandemonium was, however, the 
pink of politeness, — he outdid himself in courtesy on the occa- 
sion, — and the ladies (every one of them had been free of the 
ton, and was a veteran of the mode while on earth,) voted 
him the best bred gentleman that ever issued cards of invi- 
tation. All of a sudden a courier arrives, mounted on a post~- 
dragon, charged with despatches from the earthly Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. His Majesty of Darkness, after perusing 
the contents, summons his council, and delivers a most 
exemplary king’s speech. After the usual royal phrases 
about ‘ friendly assurances” and “ amicable relations,”, the 
Prince informs his council that the corps diplomatique on 
earth stands in need of an increase. ‘Two tried states- 
men, Asrasrafel and Dur-aux-Hommes, are appointed, by 
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acclamation, to the offices of Ambassador and Secretary of Le- 


gation. ‘They are commissioned to omit no opportunity of 
extending the relations of the King their master. 


‘« Where shall we go?” asks the Secretary, when setting out 
on their mission. — ‘* Any where for amusement,” replies the Am- 
bassador. — “‘ If that be so,” rejoins Dur-aux-Hommes, “ make 
yourself easy: it is not for nothing that Iam your secretary.” 
So casting their eyes towards the Ottoman empire, they behold its 
capital very flourishing, and making vast strides towards perma- 
nent prosperity. ‘ This will never do,” says the Ambassador. — 
‘‘ Never,” echoes his companion. They forthwith pounce down upon 
earth ; and, after employing all the arts of intrigue among the 
chief persons, and blowing the coals of dissension, which had 
been then just enkindled by the introduction of vaccination, they 
succeed in establishing complete disorder in the country, and 
leave it in a most promising state of advancement to certain de- 
struction. ‘ Ainsi,” says our author, “ ces deux diplomates 
distingués quitterent le pays avec cette paix interieure que donne 
une conscience pure, et la certitude d’avoir efficacement rempli 
les devoirs qui leur etoient imposes.” ” 


Thence the diplomatists proceed to Greece, —they approach 
it'in the midst of war, and are in ecstasies at the sight of the 
carnage. They are agreeably lighted on their way to the 
Pacha, with whom our Secretary is already acquainted, by 
the conflagration of a number of villages. This chief receives 
his guests with the greatest respect, and dissipates the time 
with some very pleasing cruelties: hanging, drowning, 
and sabreing, and many other similar exercises, are exhibited 
before them in convenient alternation. Grateful for these 
marks of respect, the legation take leave of the Pacha: they 
retire to the west, and make a sojourn in Germany, where 
they meet with nothing but learned metaphysicians and doc- 
tors of philosophy. ‘They ‘pass to Vienna, where a congress 
happened to be sitting at the time of their arrival. Mingling 
in its councils, they are heard with respect, and, finally, 
having unfolded all their political endowments, with admir- 
ation. Ascending to the country of tiie Ostrogoths (Russia), 
our statesmen are received at court with high consideration. 
The rogue of an ambassador gets round Alexander by many 
satisfactory admonitions, but above all, by presenting him 
with a treatise of his own composition, intitled ‘The Beau- 
ties of Absolute Government contrasted with the Nonsense 
of Liberty, adapted for the Use of Kings.’ ‘The Empress 
at a drawing-room asks Dur-aux-Hommes if his country was 
a cold one, and how they were off for firing. ‘The Secretary 
has enough to do to keep from laughing, but with simplicity 
he replied that frost an snow were rather unknown in his 
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part of the world. The invasion of the country is threatened 
by the Velches (the French). Asrasrafel offers to see and pro- 
vide that it shall turn out a failure. He pledges himself by 
hail, and frost, and snow, aided by a seasonable. application of 
arson, (that being his particular line,) to dispose of the assail- 
ants. As soon as the ar my has advanced to the southern capi- 
tal, the fulfilment of his promises begins, and, accordingly, 

whole columns are laid stiff, and towns are bared without 
mercy. While the Russians and I’rench are embarrassing 
themselves about the authorship of the conflagration, here is 
Asrasrafel to claim the honor. ‘The sanguinary, the dreadful 
havoc which ensues, is too good an event to be left to find its 
way to the regions below by the ordinary means of intelligence. 
A courier is sent off to announce the news to the ruler of 
Pandemonium, and returns with the great riband of the 
Order of Sulphur, and the title of Prince of the Satanic 
Empire, for Asrasrafel. 

The reverses sustained by the invading power terminate 
in a humiliating visit of her enemies to her capital. We pass 
over the allied proceedings to the second and effectual fall of 
Napoleon, — they are of too sanguinary a tint to harmonize 
with the pleasant lineaments of the volume itself. The 
second congress is held at Vienna, and, amongst other re- 
markable events, we are informed that his Majesty of the 
Bulgarians (King of Prussia) has manifested his determination 
to bring back the bodies as well as the minds of his subjects 
to the antient footing. For this end the King resolves to 
establish a museum for the antient costumes of his kingdom, 
especially for the remarkable tails worn at home and abroad. 
This is to encourage the rising generation to an imitation of 
the sacred principles, as well as the creditable toilet of their 
ancestors; for * similar objects bring back similar ideas.’ 
Our diplomatists knew his Majesty’s predilection for tails, and 
with that delicacy of adulation that marks your born courtier, 
they appear at the levee set off with tails a-piece that are-long 
enough to fold about the arms. The Museum is open to 
their inspection, and here they behold the tails of the known 
world represented by respective specimens. ‘Three hundred 
and eighty thousand of the tail-species are here assembled, 
according to the catalogue in an adjacent library, which was 
filled with treatises upon this interesting subject. What an 
assemblage! Botany was beggared with ‘her distinctions: 
there was the powdered tail, “the unpowdered tail, the tail 
with pomatum, the plain tail, the tail az naturel, the twisted, 
the twirled, the tied, the fish, the swallow, the cloven, the 
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pastoral. It would take a winter’s night, in a northern lati- 
tude, to number up the units of the tail-species that were here 
collected. 

The King, seeing their astonishment, recollected his wigs, 
— his museum of perukes, which were destroyed by an in- 

vasion, — and he wept for the loss. A few fragments, a few 
curls, limbs of the great originals, however, were wrested 
from the wreck, and preserved with precious care, serving 
as models, like the fragments of antient sculpture, to fix the 
admiration and form the taste of ages to come. 

Dur-aux-Hommes resolves to surprize the King of the Bul- 
garians with some token of gratitude. He confers with Satan 
his master, who sends him the most magnificent of tails (to 
look at), smooth and shining, unexceptionable, except for a 
little flavour of sulphur, and for the emission of a little inor- 
dinate heat, to be presented to the royal host. It was graciously 
received, and deposited with the accumulated specimens of 
the tails of earth, What was the consequence? ‘The 
Satanic present in due time takes fire, explodes, and the 
costly museum is consumed in a moment. The King is thrown 
into despair, and contracts a melancholy which he has. the 
greatest mind in the world to make downright mortal. He 
abandons his pleasures and his agreeable labors ;—no more 
tailoring; no more measuring; no more cutting out for his 
Majesty. The glory of collars and waists, of chalk, scissors, 
and lap-board, ‘shall never reach him more. The doctors 
prescribe a wife. Well, the woman is taken, and his Majesty 
is no better for matrimony. The last, the sovereign remedy 
remains: a congress of princes is called about the ‘bed of the 
royal patient, and one of them good naturedly presents him 
with a sugar-plumb of some rich provinces. ‘The dose has 
the best effects, and his Majesty visibly improves. 

“© Now,” says the King of the Vandals, (Emperor of 
Austria,) * now that we have got rid of the important subject 
of tails, what if we do something about public liberty, as it is 
called.” ‘The patient-king bids them hold, for he had promised 
his people a constitution. The company instantly set it down 
as the promise of a madman, which it would be insanity to 
carry into effect, — and they persuade him to think no more of 
it. It insta ntly vanishes for ever from his memory. 

The ambassador and his secretary, in pursuance of their 
commission, at last reach the country of the Centaurs (Eng- 
land). . They descend upon the banks of the ‘Thames, and 
are overwhelmed with perfect fright at the fertility of its 
banks, the noble edifices which ador n them, and the signs of 
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a busy and prosperous traffic which its course exhibits. 
They marvel, above all, at the approach of a singular machine 
which moves triumphantly towards them,— a great sea- 
monster that appears to consume the waters as he advances. 
*¢ What is that,” they ask of a by-stander, who is too true a 
John Bull to give them the least satisfaction, but sullen! 
frowns on them for a pair of “ stupids.” Quickly, however, 
a pretty, prudish-looking woman steps up and informs them, 
“‘ That ’ere’s a steam-boat, your honors: you'll see plenty 
on em by-and-by.”—* Oh! a steam-boat,” and they are 
going. ‘* Wont your honor leave something: pray remem- 
ber the poor woman,” and she stretched out her hand. — 
Dur-aux-Hommes could scarcely restrain himself. ‘* What it 
is to be in such a place! they are such thorough-going mer- 
chants, they wont give you common civility unless you buy 
it.” — Proceeding to the capital, Asrasrafel enjoys the smoke 
and the furnaces: they remind him of home; and but for 
the fashion which obliges him to lodge in the west end, he 
would have taken up his abode in the neighbourhood of 
Barclay’s brewery. He is free of all the first circles ; and 
Dur-aux-Hommes employs himself in looking after out-of- 
door manners. One day strolling about he met witha Centaur 
walking quietly along, rope in hand, and making for a tree. 
‘‘ What are you about, my friend ?”—* Going to hang my- 
self,” was the reply. * I am too rich, too fat; altogether, 1 am 
so prosperous, there is no bearing it any longer,” and he 
went and hanged himself, Dur-aux-Hommes adjusting the 
rope con amore. 

The next thing he sees is a “ mill” in the street: he en- 
joys the thing, and absolutely bets. Soon after nothing 
would serve him but to attend a regular “ fight” in the 
country, probably.at Moulsey. He takes horse, makes a day 
of it, and returns to town in a hurry, distresses his horse, and 
finds himself in the jaws of the member for Galway. He is 
pulied up to Bow-Street, is fined in the mitigated penalty, 
and receives the largest possible lecture from Mr. Martin. 
Passing by the visit to the senate, the account-of our elec- 
tions, and the injustice that is done to the sense we enter- 
tain of the importance of gormandizing thereat, we approach 
Asrasrafel at the time that he is under the infliction of an 
interview with the agent of a company called the ‘ Universal 
Undertakers.” ‘The project now on foot was a certain thing : 
the company was sending cargoes of sponge to the countries 
that were inundated by the late winter’s rains: almost half 
Europe was under water. Sponge in consequence rose in 
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price, it produced already 20 per cent. Asrasrafel was obliged 
to take some shares. 

Another day the same enthusiast renewed his visit: “ I 
have now to submit the prospectus of a most wonderful dis- 
covery, a projectile steam-engine, one discharge of en in 
time of war, will take down whole regiments, and that will 
be doing good, and will be humane, for it will abridge wars. 
With this same machine, I can, if necessary, treat our neigh- 
bours, at the other side of the channel, to a cataract of boiling 
water, or a charge of some two thousand pounders, which- 
ever they like. In short, Sir, the subscription is opened for a 
project by which our countrymen among the Velches shall 
be supplied with boiling water for their tea: our true patriots, 
there is no doubt, will be anxious to use the national water : 
we can throw it at any distance ; and nothing can equal the de- 
licate precision with which we shall direct the stream into the 
tea-pot, no matter in what part of France it may be placed. 
But what I chiefly pride myself in is, the despatch-brllets : 
great inconvenience is felt at present by the delays of coin- 
munication with our colonies: I shall remedy it: I have had 
hollow bullets formed capable of containing two persons with 
convenience. ‘The engine sends them wherever you like : 
we have made experiments already: the persons sent with 
the first despatches have not as yet returned; but there is no 
doubt of our success: I am to have the patent; and you shall 
have as many shares as you like.”—At this period, a rival 
projector enters. ‘* What, Count! Iam quite distracted to 
find you in the hands of a vain speculator: I am your only 
man. Here is a project worth your attention: the public is 
mad for shares: * the books will be closed to-morrow,’ but 
you shall have a preference.” Asrasrafel inquired to what 
enterprize he belonged. ‘* What, you in England, and not 
know of our Eolian baths, our aerial draughts !”—* No, I 
confess.”—** Well, then, please to be informed of this, — our 
government has long beheld with regret the number of our 
countrymen who go abroad to spend their money among 
strangers, to the areat injur y of their native land. Now, Sir, 

it is not for me to speak of it, but I must say, I think I have 
found out a way of combining two things before deemed in- 
compatible; namely, individual accommodation, and the na- 
tional interest. You hear these people say, ‘ I must have 
change of air —-change of air is all I want.’ Now, Sir, 1 
am the man that will put an end to all such pretexts: I un- 
dertake to get together, at home, every individual air from 
the pole to the torrid zone inclusively: my balloons, Sir, shal! 
pick up the choicest airs of the most celebrated countries, 
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and the public will have the opportunity of taking (at home) 
any air they please for the benefit of their health: do me 
the favor of a visit.” Some days afterwards, Asrasrafel, pass- 
ing by the aerial repository, is invited by a huge man with 
an appropriate placard and board, and the address, ‘* Ladies 
and gentlemen, please to walk in: now is your time for a 
blast.” He enters, and in the first place encounters the phy- 
sician to the establishment, who was celebrated for the ready 
certainty with which he declared each person’s particular 
disease by a figure, and his skill in prescribing the suitable 
air: he approached our ambassador who declared himself 
free from illness. ** What, not ill, with that hot air about you ! 
I say, Zephyr, (the name of the waiter,) go fetch three good 
blasts of Upper Alps’ wind for this gentleman, number seven.” 
At this time the institution was crowded with patients, some 
to be refrigerated with Siberian airs, some to inhale the balm 
of an Italian breeze, some to respire in the climate of the 
sun: our minister got off from the ordeal with merely a little 
frost on his nose. 

This is by far the best satire that has been yet written on 
the chimerical associations, which have been, for the last year 
or two, cheating the good people of the city. The writer 
next proceeds, in a similar style of gaiety and grace, to re- 
mark on our political institutions and characters: but we 
have already exceeded our limits, and can only add, that the 
volume is exceedingly amusing, and evidently the work of 
a witty and an accomplished mind. 





Art. VI. State of the Jews in the Beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century. Translated from the Dutch of M. Paut Van He- 
MERT, by Lewis JAcKson. 8vo. pp.40. London. John and 
H. L. Hunt. 1825. 


Ew of the decrees of Providence are more manifest in their 
operation than the dispersion of the Hebrew people 
through almost every portion of the world, and the isolated 
condition in which they subsist, wherever they are established. 
Intermarrying only with each other, their features mark them 
out the moment they are seen: climate, habits of civilization, 
seem to produce little effect upon them: they carry with 
them every where the indelible sign of their origin; and, 
though they must frequently find it an inconvenience, they 
appear to entertain no desire of modifying it in the slightest 

degree. 
The barbarity with which the Jews were treated in this 
country some centuries ago, forms one of the most disgraceful 
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pages of our history. We have, however, since the Revo- 
lution, given them more ample compensation for their un- 
merited sufferings than any other vation. We meet with 
Jews, many of them amiable, learned, active, and accom- 
plished men, in every walk of life. They are admissible to 
parliament, and have actually sat in the House of Commons. 
There are Jews eminent at the bar, to all the dignities of 
which they may attain; and the subordinate branches of 
the law are crowded with them. The Rotschilds have not 
only raised their nation to a rank such as it never attained 
before, but they have elevated commerce itself by the enor- 
mous extent of their transactions, and by the acquisition of 
such unbounded opulence, that they have’ made emperors, 
kings, and republics, their tributaries. ‘There are many other 
mercantile houses conducted by Jews in London, which, 
though they cannot rival that of the Rotschilds, are classed 
among the most respectable establishments of our time. 

Considering their ¢ great and increasing w ealth, and the in- 
fluence which it must inevitably give ” them, in whatever 
country they choose to exercise it, we are not surprized that 
the leaders of the Hebrew tribes have at length begun to 
turn their thoughts towards the general amelioration of their 
brethren in the scale of society. Upen their own exertions 
depends their success. ‘They have not acted unwisely in 
waiting for an epoch, when prejudices of every description 
are wearing fast away, and the intercourse of life is carried 
on upon the broadest basis of liberality. The pamphlet be- 
fore us is one of the first results of their proceedings; and 
though the information which it affords us, as to the present 
state of the Jews, is scanty and crude, yet we must com- 
mend the publication of it as one of the — of a propitious 
age. 

With the exception of a few states, Jews are to be found 
in every part of Europe. In the European part of ‘Turkey 
their number is said to be very great. [lolland seems to be 
their favorite residence. ‘There they are calculated at about 
sixty thousand souls, being nearly a thirty-second part of the 
population. They are admitted to the bar of Dutch j juris- 
prudence ; and the names of the advocates Meyer, De Markas, 
Presburg, and Asser, are honorably distinguished in the 
courts of Amsterdam. Prejudice no longer operates against 
them, to any marked extent, in the paths of social intercourse. 

Lessing’s dramatic piece, called Die Juden, ** The Jews,” 
had the effect of considerably diminishing the violent anti- 
pathy with which that people were long treated by the Ger- 
mans. Lessing conferred a still higher benefit on the Jews 
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by discovering and encouraging the talents of Mendelsohn. 
This celebrated Jew wrote a treatise, in which he maintained 
that Judaism is only a civil institution. His commentaries on 
part of the Old Testament are of some value: but his best 
work is a Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, which 
obtained for him the name of the “* Jewish Socrates.” Since 
his time Dr. Herz, a Jew at Berlin, was appointed by the 
King of Prussia Professor of Philosophy,— and the Jew- 
tax has been partly abolished. Nevertheless, several of the 
German turnpikes still exhibit the illiberal notice that * Jews 
and pigs pay toll here.” 

There are about seven thousand Jews in Frankfort, wher- 
they inhabit a particular quarter of the town: but, according 
to Mr. Russel, it is no longer walled in, as it once was, to 
separate them from the rest of the community. The con- 
stitution of the city now gives them the fullest toleration in 
religion, and security of property. 

In France the Revolution —that mighty engine of change. 
—raised the Jews to the rank of citizens. They became 
members of the municipal governments, rose to high ranks 
in the army, and obtained the riband of the Legion of 
Honor. The policy of Bonaparte was liberal in this respect. 
In Italy, as well as in Germany, France, and England, the 
condition of the Jews has, upon the whole, been greatly 
ameliorated within the last fifty years. In Poland, Silesia, 
Moravia, Suabia, and the Papal dominions, they still con- 
tinue in the most abject state of debasement, and are dis- 
tinguished only for their avarice, cunning, cowardice, and 
misery. : 

The Portuguese and Spanish Jews, but especially the 
former, have long held a high rank among their nation. 
Persecution drove numbers of them, from time to time, to 
Germany, whither they carried with them considerable trea- 
sures, ‘These they invested in the public funds of England, 
France, and Holland; and hence they soon became distin- 
guished for that ambiguous sort of speculation in the stocks, 
which is more allied to the practices of gambling than of 
honest trade. They have kept themselves in a great measure 
distinct from the German Jews, whom they look upon as an 
inferior race; and they form a separate congregation, with 
religious rites and ceremonies peculiar to themselves. 

M. Van Heme_nt speaks with some partiality of another 
new congregation, which was established by the German Jews 
in Amsterdam in 1796. 


‘ This new congregation,’ he observes, ‘ governed by some able 


and worthy individuals, will sooner or later become of great benefit 
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to the Jews here, in general, in their becoming more enlightened 
and ennobled. ‘They have already done a great deal of good, and 
would have done more, if less egotism and more worldly citizen- 
ship would exist among mankind. I am acquainted with some 
members of this community who would have been an ornament to 

hristianity, if fate had permitted Christian parents to have given 
them birth ; but who now, because they are born of Jews, are kept 
by the Christians in general at a distance, to the injury of both, 
and more injurious still to civil society. Some from among them, 
whose parents were honest citizens, have devoted themselves to 
the study of letters, and, after struggling with incredible difficul- 
ties, have reached a moral height, of which, among Christians, no 
just conception can be formed, because the latter, finding alk 
paths even and smooth for them, cannot conceive the pains and 


' difficulties with which a Jew has to contend, as well in regard to 


the straitness of pecuniary means necessary for his studies, as 
also in regard to the prejudices in which he is educated, and of his 
exclusion from all public schools and establishments.’ 


It is pleasant to observe that this exclusion of the children 
of Jews from public schools does not exist in England.. In 
point of fact, several of that race have been educated at 
Eton and Westminster. The Universities, however, are 
closed against them. 


Though deficient in details, there is a great deal of good 
ense and sound principle in this pamphlet. The author 
admits that much baseness of conduct is to be found among 
ihe Jews in every country, but he justly imputes it to the 
state of contempt and degradation, in which they have been 
too long held by the Christians. ‘The only mode by which 
any class of men may be rendered respectable and_ useful 
members of society, is to admit them to the rank of civil- 
ized beings, to treat them with kindness, and to give them 
an interest in the welfare of the community. It is by this 
process alone that the Jews can be taught to abandon that 
vain expectation of a Messian, which has deluded their 
nation for eighteen hundred years. How can they ever be 
convinced, that such a Being ever trod the earth, until we, 
who acknowlege Him, prove the fulness of our belief, by 
practising towards all mankind the great doctrines of charity, 
which it was the object of that Divine Missionary to teach 
not by precept only but also by example ? 








Art. VII. Brother Jonathan ; or, the New Englanders. 3 Vols. 
Svo. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 1825. 


rps novel, though published in Edinburgh, is, we have rea- 
~* son to believe, written by an American.+The success of the 
* Great Unknown” has provoked imitation no where in such 
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multitudinous shapes as in the United States. The writers 
of that country have been repeatedly urged by the praises, 
or the reproaches, of each other, to the composition of fic- 
tions with American materials, upon the plan of the Wa- 
verley stories; and every month teems with these romantic 
creations from the trans-Atlantic press. The writers of these 
books avow it to be their purpose to communicate to strangers, 
by living pictures, a knowlege of the manners, habits, cha- 
racters, and transactions of their countrymen of the present 
and former time. ‘* Brother Jonathan’ was no doubt destined 
by its author to supersede any further attempt in the same 
department. In this work there are some traces of genius: 
it abounds with evidence of the author’s intimate acquaintance 
with the people among whom his scenes are laid. He is 
no common observer of the intricacies of the human mind ; 
and he has had the opportunity of ascertaining, through the 
errors Of his predecessors, the national faults which he had to 
avoid, and in what manner he would be most likely to satisfy 
the public expectation. Notwithstanding these advantages, 
however, his work, as a representation of life, is a failure. In 
aiming to mark out a striking story, he has produced a plot, 
in which the incidents are refining upon each other with such 
rapidity as to fall into confusion, and, consequently, to lose 
all interest. In endeavoring to exhibit a series of charac- 
ters, which should bear no resemblance to those of any other 
author, and to fix upon them the impress of peculiarity, he 
has created men and women with sentiments and qualities 
which contradict each other, and even sometimes surprize by 
the absurdity of their combination. In his descriptions of 
scenery he shews an acquaintance with nature’s grandest works, 
and proves that he is alive to the sublime impressions which 
may be received from those examples of her power which are 
prodigally exhibited in North America. There are a number of 
detached ‘dialogues, — sketches of character, — and descrip- 
tions, particularly the pathetic ones, — which are wrought 
with great ability. But the general character of the style Is 
that of exaggeration. ‘The perpetual search for effect, the 
evident determination to be always striking, even in the cur- 
rent of ordinary narrative, involve the writer in the mistake 
that he can attain both the one and the other, by imposing on 
himself and his personages the task of talking only in epi- 
grams. ‘The story is suiliciently intricate, and by no means 
engaging. The family of Abraham Harwood, a Yankee 
Presbyterian preacher, are living at Connecticut, and there 
we are introduced to a mysterious stranger, Jonathan Peters. 
Walter Harwood, the hero, is a very young boy at the open- 
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ing of the novel, but we soon find him possessed of astonish- 
ing powers of observation. His mind is adventurous ; and he 
cannot brook the solitude of home, although his cousin, 
Edith Cummin, a singularly wild, bewitching Virginian girl, 
inhabits the same house with him, and is calculated to bind 
him there with the spell of her mind and beauty. 

Walter must seek his fortune: the times are full of trouble; 
the spirit of revolution is bracing the Americans for the con- 
test which afterwards ensues ; the adventurer, under pretence 
of speculating upon a mercantile situation, proceeds to New 
York. The journey to that city is the most amusing part of 
the tale. Walter having arrived at the inn, throws himself 


on a bed, and is musing in the deepest thought, when in 
comes the waiter: 


‘ « Well! if that ain’t what I call pootty consider’ble hansum, 
o’ you!” quoth somebody, in Walter Harwood’s hearing. — He 
lifted his head, not a little amazed, on perceiving the daylight. — 
“‘ Halloo!” cried he — ‘who are you? what do you want; — 
hey ?” | 

‘ «¢ Do you take an’ sleep in your shoes, mister, pretty ginerally 
speakin’ ?”’ 

‘ « Bless my heart!” said our hero; jumping up — staring 
about — and rubbing his eyes ; — “‘ why ! — what — hey ? —sure 
enough. — Who the devil are you? — who’s been a-dressing me!” 

‘ « Haw! haw! haw!— Been a-keepin’ it up, I guess — tipsy, 
a few, yit —if he ain't; why !” 

‘ Walter soon discovered how it was. He had fallen asleep, 
undressing — sound asleep — and had been diligently occupied, 
about four or five hours, in dreaming, that, for the soul of him, 
tired as he was — there was no getting a nap, in that noisy town 
of New York. 

‘ There were some six or eight beds in the same apartment, 
most of which began to heave in the new sunshine, with unequi- 
vocal symptoms of animation. A great bell rang, below; and, 
immediately, the room was over peopled with prodigious country 
merchants ; teamsters, and odd-looking fellows —among whom 
were a parcel of retail shopkeepers ;— all employed in greasing 
their wigs — turning their cravats — tucking im their dirty col- 
lars—or coaxing on their torn stockings. He was greatly amused. 

‘ Some, he found, wore collars without shirts ; a few, to his as- 
tonishment, shirts without collars — or bodies. Was the cravat 
very dirty, on one side ?—it was turned: on both sides? a new 
arrangement of the folding was made. Were the collars pretty 
clean — they were worn out — out — out — up to. the very 
temples; as far as they would go, in the shape of a collar: dirty? 
—they were pulled in— rected — by little and little — inch by 
inch — line by line, till they were extinct, ‘ Was the waistcoat 
without a button ? —it was pinned below ; and left open, at the 
breast, with a foppish air of indifference to health, and cold 
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weather. So, too, if there were any ruffles, or a brooch, to be 
shown ;— every thing — decency — comfort — every thing gave 
way toit. Was the collar quite ragged ? — it was turned carelessly 
down: — was the bottom ragged? — it was turned carefully up. 

Some two or three had pocket-handkerchiefs — they, of course, 
were put into their bosoms, or left hanging out, so as to be visible. 
Some had neither shirt, nor ruffles — brooch, nor waistcoat : — of 
course their coats were always buttoned, bravely up — up to the 
very chin. All were uncleanly —beastly— combing their long hair 
with their fingers, and thumbs; sopping their.faces, one after an- 
other — it made him sick — with a towel ; — and, what was worse, 
with one and the same towel. Only one or two shaved ; — and, 
out of six or eight, who made use of the public tooth-brush, only 
one used it, as if he knew what it was for — and he was laughed 
at, for his foppery, by all the rest.’ 


Walter was in love with Edith Cummin, but, unable to re- 
sist the temptations of a city, he soon is led to follow other 
fancies. In process of time, his taste for adventure drives 
him to take the field in the ranks under Washington. He 
witnesses, during his short period of military service, nothing 
but disaster and almost disgrace to the swords of his com- 
patriots ; and, after going through as much distress and dan- 
ger as would make the fortune of any hero in the world, he 
is finally restored to Edith and his home. This, which is the 
leading story of the novel, is interwoven with an underplot, 
which affords some amusing scenes: but, as we before ob- 
served, the facts are unnecessarily complicated, and the de- 
nouement excites neither surprize nor satisfaction. ‘There is 
a.variety of characters interspersed through the volumes, 
which demand no particular notice: of these, Bald Eagle 
is the best drawn; the character of the Yankee Winslow is 
also well sustained. ‘The work displays a vigorous mind, and 
an ardent fancy: but these advantages are almost neutralized 
by a degree of affectation that has the effect of distorting 
almost every thing which it touches. 





Art. VIII. Mémoir es inédits de Madame ia Comtesse de Genlis, 
pour servir al’ Histoire des dix-huititme ct dix-neuvieme Siécles. 
S8vo. A Paris, et Londres, chez Colburn. 18925. 


‘HESE memoirs are to be extended, we understand, to eight 
volumes, six of which have already made their appear- 
ance. The whole will form an interesting and, in many re- 
spects, a useful piece of biography, although many readers 
may be inclined to feel that it might have been fairly limited 
within half the number of tomes which it is destined to occupy. 
It 
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It may, perhaps, be permitted to a lady who has witnessed the 
manners of the old court of France, the innovations of the 
Revolution, and the reforms of the restoration, to be diffuse 
in her observations, her anecdotes, and her complaints. It is 
the privilege of age to be garrulous; and one is ready to make 
many sacrifices of attention to an octogenarian like Madame 
pE GENLIS, who has so much to tell, and who has the happy 
faculty of relating all that she knows in the most simple and 
agreeable manner. 

We must regret, indeed, that she has become so much of 
an author as to condescend to the stale practice, too frequently 
resorted to for other than literary purposes, of spreading out 
her volumes by quotaticns from her published works: assur- 
edly, all these might have been well spared. There are also 
a vast number of trifling incidents, arising out of private fa- 
mily-dissensions, which have nothing to do with the manners 
or history of the age, and which good taste and feeling would 
wish to have been wholly omitted. Though Madame pe 
GENLIS, it must be owned, generally speaks of those who have 
injured her in the course of her long and varied life, with a 
great deal of true Christian charity, yet the world in general 
is exceedingly indifferent to the details of those little animosi- 
ties, which merely ruffle the current of domestic life, and de- 
mand only a little patience and a seasonable oblivion. Within 
that sacred sphere the heart should always be like the ocean, 
ever ready to close upon all that enters it, and to lose, in the 
first moment of calm, all traces of the storms that pass over it. 

The strong and obstinate recollection of her family-irrita- 
tions, together with her marked peculiarities, which are uni- 
formly and thoroughly feminine, may, however, tend, in many 
instances, to give a greater air of truth and nature to Madame 
pE GENLIs’s memoirs. She seems to have been exposed to 
vicissitudes almost from her childhood ; and even in her age, it 
is painful to observe, that she is not wholly relieved from them. 
She was born near Autun, in Burgundy, on the 25th of Ja- 
nuary, 1746, and she gives an ample description of her early 
habits and education. While still very young, she was ad- 
mitted a canoness of the noble chapter of Alix, with the choice 
of taking the vows or not, according to the rules of that order, 
but with the certainty of taking the title of Countess, which 
it was the privilege of the chapter to confer. She conceived 
in her childhood a passion for music, which a good voice in- 
duced her family to cultivate; and she pursued it with so much 
success, as to become in her maturity one of the best private 
performers on the harp in France. Her early taste for the 
instruction of children, which in after life she carried to so 
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eminent a degree of perfection, was first displayed in a whim- 
sical manner. 


‘I had a little room beside that of Mademoiselle de Mars, (her 
governess,) whose chamber had a small door which communitated 
with the drawing-room ; mine opened only into hers ; but my win- 
dow, in front of the chAteau, was not quite five feet from the 
ground ; below the window was a large terrace covered with sand, 
with a wall breast high, but of ereat depth on the outside, and 
extending along a pond, which was only separated from the wall 
by a narrow road covered with rushes and grass. 

‘ The little boys of the village used to come to this spot to play 
and gather rushes ; I liked to look on as they played, and soon 
took it into my head to give them lessons, that is to say, to teach 
them all I knew myself— my catechism, some lines out of Ma- 
demoiselle Barbier’s tragedies, and what I had by heart of the 
principles of music. Leaning against the wall of the terrace, I 
save them these excellent lessons in the gravest possible manner. 
i had great difficulty in making them learn to repeat verses, on 
account of their Burgundy accent, (patois,) but I was patient, 
and they were docile. My little valdlaies ranged along the wall, 
amidst reeds and rushes, looked up and listened to me with the 
profoundest attention, for I promised them rewards, which con- 
sisted in fruits, sweetmeats, and all sorts of trifles. I went almost 
every day to my school, getting out of my room by the window, 
to which I fastened a cord, by means of which I let myself slide 
down upon the terrace; I was light and active, and I never had a 
fall. After my school-hours, I came round by one of the courts, 
and entered my chamber by the dining-room, without being ob- 
served. I always selected for these frolics the post-days, while 
Mademoiselle de Mars was writing to her relations, on which oc- 
casions she used to be so entirely absorbed in her despatches, that 
she did not pay the least attention to what was passing around her ; 
so that I kept my school very peaceably for a long time, and be- 
sides, I came back always at an hour when my mother was not in 
the drawing-room. At last Mademoiselle de Mars caught me one 
day in the midst of my school, but she gave me no reprimand: 
however, she laughed so much at the style in which my scholars 
declaimed the verses of Mademoiselle Barbier, that she disgusted 
me with my learned functions.’ 


It was very much the custom in those times for large fami- 
lies to amuse themselves and their friends by theatrical repre- 
sentations, which were either imagined for the occasion, or 
selected from minor authors. Madame ve Gen tis, from her 
first initiation in these amusements, excelled in them, and she 
afterwards turned them to great advantage in the instruction 
of the illustrious pupils of “the house of Orleaus, who were 
committed to her care. She complains, with great justice, of 
the system of female education which prevailed in her youth, 
and which unhappily still continues, though not to the same 
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extent as formerly. It was then, as it still is, too much the 
fashion to attach more importance to the ornamental talents 
than to the cultivation of the heart and reason. It is due to 
Madame bE GENLIs to observe, that the partial reformation 
of this system is, in a great measure, to be attributed to her 
zealous writings on the subject, and to the practice of which 
she gave the first example. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the character of this lady, 
that her talents and dispositions for the education of children 
have been so assiduously applied during her life, that she not 
only sacrificed her time, but even separated from her husband, 
in the bloom of her age, in order to pursue that object. She 
was married to M. de Genlis when she was about fifteen, and 
at thirty she secluded herself at Belle Chasse, and occupied 
herself wholly in bringing up the children of the late Duke of 
Orleans. She exhibits in all her actions unbounded benevo- 
lence of heart; attended, however, by many circumstances, 
which, if she had not displayed so much correctness of under- 
standing, we should attribute to a derangement of that faculty. 
The truth seems to be, that she was often borne away by a 
deep, though not an impetuous, stream of imagination, and 
not seldom deluded into conduct for which it is very difficult 
to account, without allowing her an excessive measure of va- 
nity. With a bosom overflowing with kindness, never per- 
haps has any individual made so many enemies. No married 
woman has given more plausible grounds for suspicions of 
her fidelity, and yet we feel assured that it was never violated. 
Attached by early patronage to the house of Bourbon, she 
participated in its reverses, but soon got tired of them, and 
became so far an instrument under Napoleon, as to accept a 
relation towards him similar to that which connected Kotzebue 
with the Emperor of Russia; that is to say, she became his 
literary spy, his pensioner, and his flatterer. When Napoleon 
was dethroned, her affection for the Bourbons was conveniently 
revived. During the Hundred Days it ebbed again; and when 
the King returned the second time, she was one of the first to 
pay him the homage of her adulation, which she has since in- 
dustriously extended to every member of the family, though 
hitherto without effect. Every one whom she served has, 
with very few exceptions, proved ungrateful to her. ‘Through- 
out her Memoirs she speaks little of her husband, though she 
would have us believe that she loved him affectionately. She 
was a thorough courtier in providing good matches for her 
daughters, and profitable places for her relatives and friends, 
and yet when she wanted their assistance, she met only with 
neglect. There is a great deal of peculiarity in all 7 _ 
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a little of personal misfortune, not a little of suspicion as to 
the sincerity of her heart and the purity of her life. Her po- 
litical inconsistency ought not perhaps to be treated with any 
thing like severity, seeing that she was in every point a woman, 
and that her exigencies were great. As to the other parts of 


her character, she seems herself to have been perfectly aware 
of them. 


‘ One praise,’ she observes, ‘ I may venture to give myself, be- 
cause I am quite sure I deserve it; and that is, that I have always 
had a clear judgment, and consequently a ‘great foundation of 
sense; yet I have committed a thousand follies —a thousand un- 
reasonable things ; and no one existing has ever reflected less than 
[ upon her present interests, her conduct, and its consequences : 
at the same time, no human being has ever reflected more on what 
was not personal to herself — on her reading, on mankind, on the 
world, and on chimeras. Governed by my imagination from in- 
fancy, I have always loved better to busy myself with what I had 
created than with what already existed. I have never considered 
the future but as a dream, where one may introduce any thing that 
one pleases. It seems to me insipid to place there only things so 
probable that any one may believe they will occur. I had not the 
gift of foresight, but I had that of invention.’ 


Perhaps the most convincing answer that can be given to 
all the suspicions which have been conceived, and the calum- 
nies which have been uttered against her, will be found in the 
virtuous tone and the great number of her literary produc- 
tions, (which are almost as multitudinous as those of Sir 
Walter Scott,) and in the fact, that the portion of her mature 
life, which was not dedicated to literature, appears to have been 
chiefly occupied in the education of children. It seems im- 
possible that vicious practices could co-exist with pursuits so 
laudable in every respect, and so useful to mankind. 

Those persons, however, who are acquainted with Madame 
DE GENLIs only through her works, will be surprized, if not 
often mortified, to find that the picture which they might have 
imagined of the author of such delightful tales as the “ Siege 
of Rochelle,” and ‘ Petrarch and Laura,” is by no means a 
just one. ‘They will be dissatisfied with her vanity, her love 
of show, her desire, even after marriage, of captivating ad- 
mirers and of gaining petty triumphs in society: they will 
be grieved to follow her through her misfortunes, and to see 
her on every occasion actuated by a feeling of self-love, and 
the very reverse, in many instances, of the beautiful creations 
with which she has embellished the pure morality of her elegant 
and judicious writings. Many of these defects, indeed, may 
be set down to the general corruptions of her time; and it is 
no slight expiation of her faults, that she confesses them as 
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freely as she claims credit for her virtues. But whatever 
judgment may be formed of her personal character, no doubt 
can be entertained of the tact with which she delineates the 
characters of many of her contemporaries, or of the fidelity 
with which she paints the different changes in the manners of 
the court and nation, which she had the best opportunities of 
observing. Her portraits of the different individuals who were 
attached to, or who frequented, the Paiais Royal, the residence 
of the Duke of Orleans, are not indeed finished with all the 
graces of Grammont : the materials were very different: yet 
these cabinet-pictures often remind one of that incomparable 


writer. She thus sketches the general characteristics of the 
wieille cour : 


‘ At this period (about 1770) grand recollections and recent 
traditions still maintained in France good principles, sound ideas, 
and national virtues, already somewhat weakened by pernicious 
writings, and a reign full of faults; but in the city and at court 
there were still found that refined taste and that exquisite polite- 
ness, of which every Frenchman had a right to be proud, since, 
throughout all Europe, it was universally held to be the most per- 
fect model of grace, elegance, and dignity. Several ladies, and 
some few great lords, were then met with in society, who had 
seen Louis XIV., and they were respected as the wrecks of a great 
age. Youth became restrained in their company, and naturally 
became silent, modest, and attentive: they were listened to with 
profound interest, for they seemed to be the organs of history. 
They were consulted concerning etiquette and the usages of so- 
ciety: their suffrage was of the utmost importance to those who 
were entering into public life; in a word, contemporaries of so 
many great men of all kinds, these venerable characters seemed 
placed in society to maintain the ancient feelings of politeness, 
glory, and patriotism, or, at least, to delay their melancholy de- 
cline. But in a short time, the influence of these feelings scarcely 
appeared except in an elevated style, in a simple theory of delicate 
and generous conduct. Virtue was retained only from the remains 
of good taste, which still held in esteem its language and appear- 
ance. Every one, to conceal his own way of thinking, became 
stricter in observing the bienséances: the most refined ideas were 
sported in conversation concerning delicacy, greatness of mind, 
and the duties of friendship ; and even chimerical virtues were fan- 
cied, which was easy enough, considering that the happy agree- 
ment of conversation and conduct did not exist. But hypocrisy 
always betrays itself by exaggeration, for it never knows when to 
stop: false sensibility has no shades, never employs any but the 
strongest colours, and heaps them on with the most ridiculous pro- 
digality. 

‘ There now appeared in society a very numerous party of both 
sexes, who declared themselves the partisans and depositaries of 
the old traditions respecting taste, etiquette, and morals manners 
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which they boasted of having brought to perfection ; they declared 
themselves supreme arbiters of all the proprieties of social life, and 
claimed for themselves exclusively the high-sounding appellation 
of good company. Every person of bad ton, or licentious notoriety, 
was excluded from the society ; but to be admitted, neither a spot- 
less character nor eminent merit was necessary. Infidels, devotees, 
prudes, and women of light conduct were indiscriminately received. 
The only qualifications necessary were bon ton, dignified manners, 
and a certain respect in society, acquired by rank, birth, and cre- 
dit at court, or by display, wealth, talent, and personal accom- 
plishments. Whenever claims are firmly and perseveringly sup- 
ported, though they be not well-founded, they give the persons 
who make them a certain footing and consideration in society, 
when they are wealthy, clever, and keep a good table. Sharp- 
sighted people and keen observers may laugh at them; but the 
public yield, as the very obstinacy of their pretensions seems to 
give them a just right.’ 


Like most of the married ladies of her time, Madame pE 
Gen Is had what she calls a § Platonic liaison.’ The object 
of her preference was a certain Viscount de Custines, who seems 
to have amused and persecuted her a good deal, by following 
her every where, in different disguises. Sometimes he solicited 
and obtained her charity at a church-door as a mendicant ; 
sometimes he watched her in the turban and robes of an Arme- 
nian; nay, he once ventured so far as to dress her hair for her in 
her own house, under the disguise of a female hair-dresser ! 
When Madame pe GENLIs confesses circumstances like these, 
it is not surprising that her enemies have calumniated her 
character, especially as she adds, that in the beginning she 
encouraged these visits, because they excited her curiosity, and 
that in every stage of this /iaison she cautiously concealed 
it from her husband. 

She complains very much of the systematic scandal, envy, 
and meanness of disposition, which existed in the Palais Royal, 
which she inhabited for several years, as one of the ladies of 
honor to the Duchess of Orleans. ‘The account of her resi- 
dence in that situation is highly animated, and interspersed 
with many pleasant anecdotes. She relates, in a very 
piquant style, some interviews which she had with Rousseau 
and Voltaire, and other eminent literary characters, who were 
then fading away with the last century. She seems to have 
had considerable influence with the Orleans family, and to 
have exercised it often for useful public purposes, though she 
warmly disavows having in any manner advised the late Duke 
in his precipitate adoption of revolutionary principles, — a 
charge which has been more than once made against her. 
From the Palais Royal she was transferred to the convent of 
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Belle Chasse, near Paris, where she presided over the educa- 
tiou of the children of the Duke of Orleans for several years. 
She describes her habits of economy, and her plan of instruc- 
tion, with great minuteness. She visited London shortly be- 
fore the Revolution, and became acquainted with Fox, Sheri- 
dan, Burke, and other distinguished persons of that period. 
Soon after her return to France, the Revolution broke out, and 
compelled her, together with her pupils, to seek refuge in dif- 
ferent foreign countries. We cannot follow her in her wan- 
derings through England, Holland, Germany, and Prussia. 
She and her husband had been possessed of considerable pro- 
perty before the Revolution. In the course of a little time it 
was confiscated ; and M. de Genlis, who seems to have been 
a man of the most honorable principles, was sacrificed at the 
guillotine. During her exile, Madame pe Genuis suffered 
many hardships, which she exerted herself as much as possi- 
ble to relieve, by her literary and musical talents. She en- 
dured her reverses with exemplary resignation. She obtain- 
ed permission to return to France about the time when the 
tempest of the Revolution began to subside. She found every 
thing changed. She felt like a stranger in Paris. The streets, 
which had been formerly named after saints, were now named 
after philosophers! In the fiacres which she saw in the squares, 
she recognized several of the confiscated carriages of her ear- 
liest friends. As she passed by some print-shops, she ob- 
served exposed for sale engravings of the arms and portraits of 
many noblemen of her acquaintance, most of whom had been 
guillotined. She stepped into a retail wine-shop, for the pur- 
pose of writing a memorandum, and she found herself in the 
ci-devant Hotel de Genlis ! It was impossible for her to recog- 
nize it in its altered condition. Individuals whom she had 
formerly known as artisans of the lowest class, she now beheld 
surrounded with the most brilliant gifts of fortune, mistaking 
rudeness for dignity, and loud insolence for the manners of 
the great. The women, who, before the Revolution, were the 
gems in every society, now hated intelligent conversation, be- 
cause they could no longer take a part in it; without know- 
ing how they ought to have been treated, they were perpe- 
tually irritating themselves with suppositions that they were 
the objects of imaginary disrespect and ideal impertinence. 
Literary coteries had ceased altogether: the intellectual de- 
lights of the Hotel de Rambouillet, of the circles ruled by a 
Deffant, a Geoffrin, an Espinasse, and a Houdetot, were no 
more. Of all these accomplished ladies, Madame du Deffant 
alone, notwithstanding the burden of her years, did the ho- 
nors of one of the academic salons. Even the language was 
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marked with the traces of the Revolution: idiomatic phrases 
were corrupted ; and a species of slang was introduced into 
general usage, which has not yet been fully reformed. For- 
merly ladies called their most private room their cabinet: after 
the Revolution they adopted the language of the courtesans, 
and called it their boudoir. In the reign of Louis XV. if a gen- 
tleman were attached to a lady, it was said, Il est occupé d’elle, 
a delicate mode of expression, which was ill exchanged during 
the Revolution for the rude phrase, z/ en est amoureux. Sup- 
pers, which formerly gave a seasonable zest to society, and were 
celebrated for their gaiety, were discontinued, on account of 
the spectacle beiitg prolonged to too late an hour at night. 
These and many other innovations, which no person could 
have judged of with so much accuracy, which nq writer could 
have seized with so much delicacy, as Madame pre GENLIs, 
are all enumerated in a very lively vein. It is highly amus- 
ing to observe the earnestness with which this lady of the 
olden time detects and laments the decay of antient manners, 
and the substitution of others which she deems little Jess than 
barbarous; and to see how soon and how easily she yields to 
the desire of the Emperor, that she should write to him once 
a fortnight, on § politics, finance, literature, morality, and 
every thing that passed through her head !’ (su tout ce qui me 
passeroit par la téte,) — a title sufficiently extensive. 

Extracts from several of Madame pE GEN LIs’s letters to 
Napoleon are given in the fifth volume of these Memoirs. 
They are of course the most inoffensive to the reigning dy- 
nasty, and the least exaggerated specimens, which she could 
select. Nevertheless, they are sufficient to shew that in poli- 
tics she was a perfect ** Vicar of Bray,” only not quite so for- 
tunate. She has also given abundant evidence to shew, that 
in her letters she took advantage of the general title above 
mentioned, and that the conduct of individuals sometimes, if 
not indeed principally, assisted her to a theme. We have here 
an instance, which serves at once to illustrate her own powers 
of adulation, as well as those of the celebrated Cardinal Maury. 


‘ The Cardinal Maury will be an excellent archbishop: he hasa 
great deal of mind, and a good mind, animated and sensible, firm and 
conciliatory : he would be a most excellent ambassador. He told 
me that nothing could equal the emotion which he felt on taking the 
oath (of allegiance); and that the Emperor, in bestowing his gifts, 
displays so much grace and majesty, that one would feel delighted, 
in such moments, to die for him. He added, that he trembled so 
much, that he could not support himself; not that he is by any 
means naturally timid: he might have said to his Majesty, what a 
veteran officer, dazzled by the splendor of royalty, said to Louis 
XIV., “ Sire, I do not tremble thus before your enemies.” ’ 
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Had the conduct of the Cardinal been different, is it to be sup- 
posed that she would not have described it with equal minute- 
ness ? though we must, in fairness, add, that we give much 
credit to Madame pre Genus for good intentions. Much is 
to be excused to her womanly character; and we are disposed 
to believe her, when she says that she never made use of her 
correspondence with the Emperor for the purpose of injuring 
any human being. We think her incapable of it. 

Through the favor of M. Chaptal, Madame pt GEN tis 
was lodged, during the greater part of the Emperor’s reign, in 
the Arsenal, near the Bibliotheque, where she had an oppor- 
tunity of referring to every book she wished to consult. While 
in that agreeable residence, she produced several works, 
among others, the Memoirs of Dangeau, which she extract- 
ed from the original MS., and published, with notes.* It 
appears that she was patronized by Zalleyrand, and also by 
the Duchess de Courlande, who placed in her hand several 
letters from Napoleon to Josephine, which prove his affection 
for that amiable woman, but seem to be of no other value. 

In her sixth volume, Madame pr GeEN.LIs describes, in ra- 
ther an embarrassed manner, the fall of the Emperor, the re- 
storation, the return from Elba, and the second restoration — 
themes which are now quite worn out, and upon which she 
has shed little additional light. She intersperses the volume 
with some remarks on the living French writers, which are 
very impartial, and distinguished by correct taste. We are 
apprehensive that the two concluding volumes of her Memoirs, 
which are yet to appear, will be rather inferior to those now 
before us. She seems already to have exhausted all her mat- 
ter. Still they will necessarily excite attention, as coming 
from a woman, who, whatever may have been her personal in- 


discretions, has essentially served the interests of literature and 
of education in France. 





Art.IX. The Orlando Furioso. Translated into English Verse, 
from the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto, with Notes. By William 
Stewart Rose. 8vo. Vols. I.II. III. 1/.8s. 6d. Boards. Mur- 
ray. 1823-5. 

Winn the last few years a number of excellent trans- 

lations have been made, both in poetry and prose, which 
promise greatly to enlarge the boundaries of our enjoyment. 

‘Che mirthful wit of Aristophanes and the plaintive tender- 

ness of Sophocles are now laid open to the English reader, 





* For a review of the Memoirs of Dangeau see vol. 1xxxiil. 
of the M.R., p. 514. 
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in versions worthy of the nation: from foreign novelists he may 
now derive the highest entertainment; from Bouterwek and 
Szsmondi admirable principles of criticism, and a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the poets of Italy and Spain. From 
the latter of these countries have been naturalised two choice 
collections of romantic ballads, instinct with chivalry and 
love, as well as the classic pictures and Virgilian sweetness 
of the muse of Garcilaso: from the former we are promised 
the yet superior creations of Tasso and Ariosto. 

We confess that we are inclined to receive with peculiar 
satisfaction translations from the Italian poets. Their works 
have long since conferred signal benefits on our language and 
versification. Chaucer, not to speak of the use which he 
made of Boccaccio, was perfectly conversant with Petrarch. 
Spenser’s fancy seems entirely imbued with the brilliant 
coloring and romantic vein of Boiardo and Ariosto, sublimed, 
it may be, to a chaster and more serious tone, but still 
essentially Italian in its character. It was unquestionably 
from the Italian poets that he borrowed the model, as well 
as the occasional embellishment, of his Faery Queen; and 
with many of their graces he has copied also some of their 
faults, and rendered the incidents of his story as confused 
as those of the Orlando itself. ‘This pervading defect, 
this marring of emotion, and utter want of unity in the 
conduct of the narrative, disclose to us the grand secret 
why Ariosto has been in England less popular than Tasso; 
and this, if we were called upon to pronounce between them, 
would go a great way indeed to induce us to give the pre- 
ference to the more lucid writer of the two. 

As to Ariosto, however, we must bé content to take him 
as we find him. Whatever faults we may find with the 
conduct of his poem, our admiration he commands in every 
page of his delightful cantos. fervid, volatile, or gay; 
capricious, humorous, tender, or voluptuous; in all his 
many moods he plays the tyrant over us, and alternately 
vexes and delights us. He is the Mercutio of poets; the 
Ariel of fine romancers; playing, now, a thousand tricks 
with our good humor and our feelings, and now, by the 
power of his dexterous enchantments, lapping the soul in 
Elysian reveries. His heroes and his heroines have all a 
touch of the fairy in them, and come and vanish like forms 
called up by the magician’s wand, or like the vision of which 
Comus speaks, — of 





«© Some gay creatures of the element, 
Taat in the colors of the rainbow live, 
And play 7 the plighted clouds.” 
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Mr. Rose’s Parthenopex de Blois recommended him as one 
well versed in the lore and love of chivalry: hfs translation 
of Castz assured us of his keen relish for satiric wit. To 
these qualifications were added a perfect knowlege of the 
Italian language, great facility of versification, a mercurial 
fancy, and the mastership of a copious stock of poetic 
phraseology. Our principal distrust of him originated in 
the fear, that to the highest and most noble flights of his 
author, and to the preservation of that constant flow of har- 
mony which peculiarly distinguishes him, the translator might 
be found unequal: how far this has actually been the case 
remains to be seen. 

That Mr. Rose is intitled to the full praise of a faithful 
translator, will be evident at once to those familiar with the 
original. He seems to have taken every practicable means 
of making it perfect in this particular, by submitting his 
proofs to various poets and Italian scholars, upon whose zm- 
primatur alone we should be satisfied to rest its accuracy. We 
might, indeed, often chide him for his very strict scrapulosity, 
inasmuch as it removes from him the noblest motive of exer- 
tion in a translator, the ambition of excelling his original, 
without which he must often fall beneath it. Yet we are 
not disposed to deny, that he often combines with his fidelity 
great elegance and delicacy. The celebrated description of Al- 
cina is a favorable touchstone and specimen of his powers. We 
subjoin the Italian stanzas in order to facilitate the comparison. 

XI. 
‘ Her shape is of such perfect symmetry, 
As best to feign the industrious painter knows, 
With long and knotted tresses ; to the eye 
Not yellow gold with brighter lustre glows. 
Upon her tender cheek the mingled dye 
Is scattered, of the lily and the rose. 
Like ivory smooth, the forehead gay and round 
Fills up the space, and forms a fitting bound.’ 
‘«¢ Di persona era tanto ben formata, 
Quanto me’ finger san pittori industri ; 
Con bionda chioma lunga ed annodata : 
Oro non é che piu risplenda e lustri. 
Spargeasi per la guancia delicata 
Misto color di rose e di ligustri : 
Di terso avorio era la fronte lieta, 
Che lo spazio finia con giusta meta.’ 
‘ XII. 
‘ Two black and slender arches rise above 
Two clear black eyes, say suns of radiant light ; 
Which ever softly beam and slowly move ; 
Round these appears to sport in frolic flight, 
Hence 
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Hence scattering all his shafts, the little Love, 

And seems to plunder hearts in open sight. 
Thence, through mid-visage, does the nose descead, 
Where Envy finds not blemish to amend.’ 


“ Sotto duo negri e sottilissimi archi 
Son duo negri occhi, anzi duo chiari soli, 
Pietosi a riguardare, a mover parchi; 
Intorno cui par ch’ Amor scherzi e voli, 
E ch’ indi tutta la faretra scarchi, 
E che visibilmente i cori involi : 
| Quindi il naso per mezzo il viso scende, 
Che non trova |’ invidia ove l’emende.” 


, * SH. 
‘ As if between two vales, which softly curl, 
The mouth with vermeil tint is seen to glow: : 
Within are strung two rows of orient pearl, 
Which her delicious lips shut up or show. 
Of force to melt the heart of any churl, 
However rude, hence courteous accents flow ; 
And here that gentle smile receives its birth, 
Which opes at will a paradise on earth.’ 


** Sotto quel sta, quasi fra due vallette, 
La bocca sparsa di natio cinabro: 
Quivi due filze son di perle elette, 

Che chiude ed apre un bello e dolce labro ; 
| Quindi escon le cortesi parolette 
& Da render molle ogni cor rozzo e scabro; 
Quivi si forma quel suave riso 
Ch’ apre a sua posta in terra il paradiso.” 


‘ XIV. 
‘ Like milk the bosom, and the neck of snow ; 
Round is the neck, and full and large the breast, 
Where, fresh and firm, two ivory apples grow, 
Which rise and fall, as, to the margin pressed 
By pleasant breeze, the billows come and go. 
Not prying Argus could discern the rest. 
Yet might the observing eye of things concealed 
Conjecture safely, from the charms revealed.’ 











i ‘¢ Bianca neve é il bel collo, e ’1 petto latte: 
: Il collo é tondo, il petto colmo e largo. 
| Due pome acerbe, e pur d’avorio fatte, 

Vengono e van come onda al primo margo 
— piacevole aura il mar combatte. 

Non potria l’altre parti veder Argo: 
tons si pud guidicar che corrisponde 
A quel ch’ appar di fuor, quel che s’asconde.” 

Vol. ii. pp. 6, 7. 


The beauty, and the closeness of this translation to the 
text, are truly admirable; nor can we perceive in it a single 
L114 fault, 
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fault, if we except the inversions in the twelfth and thirteenth 
stanzas, which somewhat detract from the easy flow of the 
verse. Equally happy are the passages describing Rogero’s 
rescue of Astolpho from his imprisonment in the myrtle, 
and the garden of Alcina, in the sixth canto; the episode 
of Olympia ; the muster of the troops and blazon of their 
arms in the tenth, to which also we may add Rogero’s battle 
with the ork ; the combat, and the portrait of Olympia in the 
eleventh, and the grand assault of Paris by the Moors, in the 
third volume,—a narrative often interrupted by the poet’s 
caprice, but ever fraught with interest, as it is crowded with 
action and instinct with animation. To these various passages 
of the translator, which are so eminent for their beauty, we 
can only just allude: but it would be injustice not to present 
at least one specimen of Mr. Rose’s power in the higher 
walk of his art: the following battle-scene is recommended 
to our praise by its spirit, strength, and freedom : 


‘ Not so, well-keyed into the solid stone, 

Groans upon Alpine height the castle good, 
When by rude Boreas’ rage on Eurus strown, 
Uptorn are ash and fir in mountain-wood, 

As groans Sir Rodomont, with pride o’erblown, 
Inflamed with anger and with thirst of blood : 

And, as the thunder and the lightning’s fire 

Fly coupled, such his vengeance and his ire. 


The monarch rolls about his horrid eyes, 

And sees that foes all outlets barricade ; 
But, at the cost of countless enemies, 

A path shall quickly by his hand be made. 
Where Fury calls him, lo! the felon hies, 

And brandishes on high his trenchant blade, 
To assail the newly-entered British band, 
Which Edward and Sir Arimon command. 


He who hath seen the fence, in well-thronged square, 
(Against whose stakes the eddying crowd is born,) 
By wild bull broken that has had to bear, - 
Through the long day, dogs, blows, and ceaseless scorn ; 
Who hunts the scattered people here and there, 
And this, or that, now hoists upon his horn ; 
Let him, as such, or fiercer yet, account, 
When he breaks forth, the cruel Rodomont. 


At one cross-blow fifteen or twenty foes 
He hews, as many leaves without a head, 
At cross or downright stroke; as if he rows 
Trashes in vineyard or in willow-bed. 
At last all smeared in blood the paynim goes, 
Safe from the place, which he has heaped with dead ; ace 
ne 
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And wheresoe’er he turns his steps, are left 
Heads, arms, and other members, maimed and cleft. 


‘ He from the square retires in such a mode, 

None can perceive that danger him appals ; 

But, during this, what were the safest road, 
By which to sally he to thought recals. 

He comes at last to where the river flowed 
Below the isle, and past without the walls. 

In daring men at arms and mob increase, 

Who press him sore, nor let him part in peace. 


‘ As the high-couraged beast, whom hunters start 

In the wild Nomade and Massilian chace, 

Who, even in flying, shows his noble heart, 
And threatening seeks his lair with sluggish pace ; 

From that strange wood of sword, and spear, and dart, 
Turns Rodomont, with action nothing base ; 

And still impeded by the galling foe, 

Makes for the river with long step and slow. 


‘ He turned upon the rabble-rout who bayed 
Behind him, thrice or more, by anger driven, 
And stained anew his falchion, by whose blade 
More than a hundred deadly wounds were given.’ 
Canto xviii. stanzas 18—23. 


In so long and difficult a work, it must necessarily happen, 
that after all the care of a translator, a practised eye will 
detect some faults. We have already alluded to the inver- 
sions used by Mr. Rose. The confusion occasioned by this 
sort of style is sometimes such as to render a second or third 
perusal of the stanza necessary, in order to extricate the 
sense: of this inelegance, let the following instances suffice : 


‘ So generous is Orlando’s heart, he base 
Esteems it were to smite a sleeping foe.’ Canto ix. stanza 4. 


‘ Warrior to wend with me, I in my need, 
When I shall be to Friesland given, have preyed.’ 
Id. stanza 54. 


—— ‘he read 

Letters upon the margin, written fair, 

Which hero Orlando won the helmet said.’ 

Canto xii. stanza 60. 


Another inelegance, yet more common, is the wide separ- 
ation of the verb from its nominative; thus: 


¢ And ran to bind her with a chain, which he, 
Girt round about him for such purpose, wore.’ 


Mr. Rose, again, seems extremely fond of alliteration ; not 
that we would blame the use of this figure too severely, well 
knowing 
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knowing that it frequently gives nerve to a poet’s numbers, 
and that when he is striving after vigor of expression, the 
alliterative words ofien unconsciously ¢ concur: but in verses 
like these he is too lavish of their use: 


‘ Not yet the weary warrior’s wounds were cold 
Still smarting from those strokes so fell and dread.’ 


Cantoi. stanza 22. 
We equally object to such undignified expressions as these : 
— ‘he of him ill brooked injurious say.’ 
‘ To Friesland’s king that people hatred bore 
With all his following.’ 
‘ Which Fortune’s wheel beats down in changeful run.’ 


But that which we regard as by far the most serious and 
besetting sin of Mr. Rose, and the one to which a censor 
can be least indulgent, is his perpetual omission of the article, 
a custom introduced by Sir Walter Scott, but which no 
writer, however exalted, should be allowed to practise with 
impunity. Every one can judge how deeply the happiest 
passage may be marred by such emasculations; as ‘ fashion- 
ed in form of church,’ ‘ fashioned like nound,’ ‘ more 


huge’ than bull,’ ‘ pierced with a golden wire in form of 
ring.’ 


‘ Some with the head of cat and some of ape, 
With hoof of goat some other stamped the sand.’ 
‘ It wore no form of animal exprest, 
Save in the head, with eyes and teeth of sow.’ 


‘ Like boy who somewhere his ripe fruit bestows.’ 


‘ Although a feeble rein in mid career 
Will oft suffice to stop courageous horse.’ 


The list might be enlarged to a considerable extent, but 
these citations will be sufficient to indicate the fault. We 
would lay the greater stress upon them, as we confess our- 
selves highly interested in the successful completion of 
a work which is likely to afford so much entertainment. 
His versification, if not altogether so melodious as we 
could wish, is in general remarkably correct: his versions 
of Italian idioms are almost uniformly admirable: the tech- 
nical peculiarities of his author are transfused with felicity 
and ease; and justice is always done to the poet’s humor, 
and also to his similes, which are in the highest degree 
original and apposite. We hope that the translator will 


shortly put it in our power to resume the subject, by the pro- 
duction of another volume. 
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Art. X. Histoire de la Domination des Arabes et des Maures en 
Espagne et en Portugal, depuis Invasion de ces Peuples jusqu’a 
leur Expulsion définitive; rédigée sur Vl Histoire rat de 
l’Arabe en Espagnol de M. Joseph Conde, Bibliothécaire de 
l’Escurial. Par M.peEMart&s. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris, Alexis 
Eymery. 1825. 


T= is a work calculated to excite curiosity, and provoke 

disappointment. Since the publication of Casiri’s cata- 
logue of the Arabic MSS. of the Escurial (Bibliotheca Ara- 
bico-Hispana Escurialensis, 1760-70) extravagant hopes have 
been entertained of the illustrations, which the stores of that 
library were to shed upon the defective history of Spain dur- 
ing the middle ages. ‘The Arabians had graced their splen- 
did dominion over the fairest provinces of the Peninsula by 
the ardent cultivation of letters; and the supposition was 
obvious that they had not neglected to record the historical 
glories of their race. On the fall of Granada, and the final 
extinction of the Mussulman dynasties of Spain, the fanatical 
zeal of the conquerors had, indeed, condemned many thou- 
sand volumes of Arabian learning to the flames; and what- 
ever works escaped their fury were transported by the van- 
quished Moors to the opposite shores of Africa. But, by a 
fortunate chance, in the reign of Philip III. a Moorish vessel, 
containing the library of Muley Zidan, King of Morocco, was 
captured ; and these Arabic MSS. were deposited in the Es- 
curial. ‘That building shortly inclosed almost all the relics of 
Arabic-Spanish literature: for, in the barbarism which now 
overspread the remaining seats of the Moorish power in 
Africa, every trace of learning gradually perished. ‘The Ara- 
bic treasures of the Escurial lay buried in neglect, until at 
length, in 1671, a fire consumed the greater part of them ; 
and another century was suffered to elapse before the libra- 
rian Casivi examined the remainder, and revealed to the 
world their mutilated condition and general character. But 
his catalogue and partial extracts served only to raise a gene- 
ral wish for a more elaborate investigation into the real value 
of the collection. 

Such is the history of the celebrated Arabic MSS. of the 
Escurial, and the foundation of the sanguine belief that they 
must throw considerable light upon the Mohammedan litera- 
ture and history of Spain. ‘This expectation has, within the 
last few years, been brought to the test of experience; and 
the result is to be gathered from the volumes before us. Don 
José Antonio Conde, a worthy successor of Caszvz in the charge 
of the Escurial library, engaged, with learning and patience 
fully competent for the task, in the laborious comparison and 
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translation of all the historical Arabic MSS. which he could 
discover in Spain. His work appeared at Madrid in 1820 
and 1821; but he unfortunately died before he could correct 
the faults of an injudicious arrangement, or put the finishing 
hand to his meritorious labors. He had produced only a 
version in Spanish of the Arabic historians, and had alto- 
gether neglected to compare their narratives with those of 
the Christian chroniclers. 

_ To repair. this error is the avowed design of the French 
translator before us; and M. pe Martis has aspired to com- 
pose a history of Spain during the middle ages, by collating 
the Arabic labors of Conde, with the works of Roderic of 
Toledo, King Alfonso the Wise, Mariana, and the inferior 
crowd of Spanish chroniclers and annalists. But we are 
compelled to declare, that his work is a deplorable failure. 
He has been able to add neither interest nor value to the 
work of Conde; he has not succeeded in giving unity and 
harmony to the discordant versions of the Christian and the 
Moor; and his critical comparison of their annals has elicited 
little more information than that which we before possessed. 
The literary composition of his volumes claims neither praise 
nor respect. He has not relieved our attention, in the per- 
plexing vicissitudes and the confused revolutions of Moorish 
history, by any lucid arrangement or appropriate division of 
his matter ; and his general style, like his conduct of the nar- 
rative, is altogether dull, feeble, and spiritless. 

It would not, however, be quite fair to throw the whole 
weight of our disappointment upon the failure of the author. 
The fact is clearly established, by the issue of Conde’s 
researches, that the Arabic chronicles which survive do 
not possess that value in historical materials and interest, 
which it was so natural to expect from them. Or, rather, 
inquiry has proved that the annals of the Spanish Arabians, 
— the wars, revolutions, and internal politics of their states, 
— have not, in reality, on a cool and serious scrutiny, the 
high attraction which we delight to attribute to the subject. 
The error has been, that the world had predetermined the 
political history of that peeple to be interesting, because 
whatever relates to their literature and art is eminently so. 

The visions of romance have aided this illusion. Spain 
was the peculiar battle-field of the Cross and the Crescent; 
and the fierce encounter of the Christian and the Moslem, 
which filled her plains with rude alarums for 800 years, is the 
favorite theme of romantic poetry. But it is, above all, 
in contemplating the fervid character of the Spanish Ara- 
bians, and the splendid remains of their architecture, that we 
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learn to number the story of the Mussulman dominion in the 
Peninsula among the most fascinating episodes of the middle 
ages. The imagination can realize few more brilliant pic- 
tures than the Moorish kingdoms of Cordova and Granada. 
The ruins of those splendid capitals survive to this hour, to 
attest the intellectual taste and voluptuous refinement of the 
Arabian mind ; and Spain itself, as an accurate and classical 
historian of our days has well remarked, is chiefly interesting 
to the traveller, — a circumstance sufficiently humiliating to 
that proud nation, — for the monuments which a foreign and 
odious race of conquerors have left behind them. 

The southern provinces, which were the seats of the Mus- 
sulman power, have, in later times, dwindled in population 
and wealth; and the orange-groves of Andalusia and the 
banks of the Guadalquivir convey associations of beauty only 
as the favorite regions of the Moor. The richly ornamented 
yet light and fanciful tracery of the Arabesque architecture, 
the gilded cupola, the lofty and elegant turret, the marble 
fountain, and the sumptuous bath, all bestow the forms of 
enchantment upon our conceptions of the cities of the caliphs 
in the days of their pride. We picture them inhabited, too, 
by a nation whose ardent eastern temperament revelled in the 
enjoyment at once of intellect and sense. Even in a cultiva- 
tion of the exact sciences far beyond their age, that imagin- 
ative people could not refrain from mingling the wildest 
speculations of astrology and alchymy; and their poetry 
threw all the delicacy and mysticism of sentiment over the 
grosser passion of love. We should err, says the elegant 
Sismondi, in judging of the manners of these Mussulmans by 
those of the jealous and sombre Turk of our days. The 
Arabs, while they passionately adored their women, allowed 
them liberty and mental cultivation; and of all the countries 
subjected to the Arabs, Spain was that wherein their manners 
approximated the nearest to the gallant and chivalrous spirit 
of Europe. 

Thus the interest attached to the Arabians of Spain, to their 
enthusiastic spirit, their poetical mind, their splendid architec- 
ture, their chequered fortunes, and their disastrous fall, is 
the strongest which romance could create. But no part of 
this interest can ever be transferred, on a cool examination, 
to their authentic political history. Even a more lively and 
accomplished writer than M. pE Marvés could only conceal 
the dreary uniformity of a thousand revolutions, by disregard- 
ing their tedious details, and veiling them in general views, 
or dazzling but fallacious pictures of romance. Very little 
new light is thrown upon the Christian annals by Conde’s 
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Arabic writers; and though our acquaintance with the end- 
less vicissitudes and intestine commotions of the Moorish 
kingdoms is considerably increased by his publication, the 
knowlege is of the most worthless kind. Neither, in the 
military annals of the Moors, is there much to interest, ex- 
cept the mere original story of the subjugation of Spain. In 
that we follow, with amazement, the first brilliant successes 
of the Mussulmans, the sword in one hand and the Koran in 
the other; and we almost forget their impious cause in admir- 
ation of their transcendant heroism. But after their first 
settlement in Spain, the historian will discover little to engage 
attention or to afford philosophical reflection. In the struggles 
of rival usurpers, and the perpetual din of civil wars, he will 
find neither the lessons of political wisdom, the display of 
patriotism, nor the generous assertion of personal rights. 

A slight analysis of the contents of these volumes will at 
once enable us to explain the inconvenience, and shew the 
general train of the narrative. ‘The author has, with suffi- 
cient judgment, embraced the Saracen conquest of Spain, 
thé fall of the Gothic monarchy, and the subsequent lapse of 
forty-five years, in a general introduction. The conclusion of 
this period coincides with the elevation of the Abassides to 
the throne of Mohamed in Asia, and carries us to the end of 
the empire of the eastern caliphsin Spain. The reader need 
not be reminded that these events were immediately followed 
by the elevation of Abdérahman, a scion of the proscribed 
race of the Ommiades, to the caliphate of Cordova, or the 
sovereignty of the whole Mussulman kingdom of the Pe- 
ninsula. 

In this introduction there is little to learn for the English 
student of Gibbon, who has (in his ninth volume) so beauti- 
fully and accurately told the tale of the Moorish conquest 
of Spain. We next enter on the ‘first part?’ of M. pr 
Mak tis’s work, which contains the history of the Spanish or 
western caliphate under the Ommiaden princes to the extinc- 
tion of that dynasty. This occupies the period from A.D. 
.757 to A.D. 1031:—a period which may be said to em- 
brace the consolidation, the meridian grandeur, and the inci- 
pient decay of the Arabic power in Spain; and the obscure 
origin, the silent growth, and the gradual formation of the 
Christian communities, which gathered in the mountains of 
Asturias and Jaca, and expanded into the monarchies of Cas- 
tile and Aragon. Here M. pE Mar Es treats a long period 
of near 300 years, perhaps the most interesting in early Span- 
ish history, and filling nearly a whole volume. Yet he has 
Jeft it unbroken by a single division or pause, and unrelieved 
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by the slightest attempt to mark the striking gradations of 
he Christian and Moorish fortunes. On the Christian annals 
of this period, indeed, we cannot find that the Arabic re- 
searches of Conde have thrown the least novelty. We turned 
with some curiosity to the account of the famous expedition 
of Charlemagne into Spain, and the defeat of the French peer- 
age at Ionterabbia, which have been so wildly disfigured by 
the romances of chivalry, and so elegantly adorned by the 
Italian muse. But Conde’s Arabians have only added to the 
obscurity and perplexity of the subject. For, in opposition 
to the claims of the Christian mountaineers of Asturias, or 
Navarre, or Gascony, they assume the honor of the fight of 
Roncesvalles, and the defeat of Charlemagne, for their gen 
infidel countrymen. 

If there be attraction in any part of the political history of 
the Arabic power in Spain, it is to be found in the condition of 
Cordova under the Ommiaden caliphs. The first nine of 
these despots were all distinguished for their great qualities. 
Brave and warlike in the field, intellectual and enlightened in 
their private tastes, their reigns were a blaze of splendor. 
Their dominions were secure, and their capital was embel- 
lished by art and rendered illustrious for letters and science. 
Moreover, their despotism was in general relieved by the 
virtues of justice and humanity : — with only one exception, 
that of Alhakem I., whose heroism was stained by ferocity, 
and who deserved the distinctive epithet of the Cruel to mark, 
in a happy era, his solitary departure from the merciful spirit 
of his race. 

Conde’s history, from the Arabian writers, of the caliphs 
of this illustrious dynasty, bears all the stamp of the oriental 
mind : — its fondness for details of gorgeous splendor, its 
pompous imagery, its love of wonders, its endless exagger- 
ations, and the full riot of exuberant fancy and heated temper- 
ament. But there is mingled with all this some portion of the 
simplicity of oriental manners, which appears so touchingly in 
the Arabian tales, and inculcates virtue by apologue and al- 


legory. We must select, in proof of this, an anecdote which 
is told of the caliph Alhakem II. 


‘ Alhakem was not satisfied with encouraging agriculture, he 
promoted also manufactures and commerce. In order to facilitate 
the communications, he built bridges, and opened several roads, 
on which he had inns constructed for travellers. He was not less 
attentive to the administration of justice, and he anxiously and 
uniformly sought to place it only in pure hands. The following 
incident will shew that.he knew how to make a good choice, and 
that the judges whom he appointed were worthy of peep” an 
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office, which numbers among its privileges that of disposing of 
the lives and fortunes of the people. It is told of him that, wish- 
ing to add a pavilion to his gardens of Azahra, he proposed to 
purchase an adjoining field from its proprietor. The latter refused. 
The agents of the Prince took possession of the field by force, and 
the pavilion was erected. The dispossessed proprietor went and 
preferred his complaint to the Cadi of Cordova. Abu Bécri 
ben Wéfid, one of the Wazirs of the Cadi, persuaded that the 
sovereign had no more right than the meanest of his subjects to 
appropriate to himself that which belonged to another, repaired, 
without delay, to Azahra, where the King was; and, proceeding 
to the pavilion, with his ass and an empty sack, he presented 
himself before Alhakem, and begged that he would give him leave 
tee fill his empty sack with earth. The Prince, surprised at the 
request, granted it. When the sack was full, the Cadi prayed the 
King to help him to place it on the ass. Alhakem, taking the 
thing jocosely, readily acceded to the Cadi’s request ; but the 
sack was so heavy that he could scarcely lift it. ‘ Prince of the 
faithful,” Abu Bécri then said to him, in an austere tone, ‘ this 
sack, which you are unable to carry, contains but a very small 

ortion of the field which you have usurped; how shall you sus- 
tain the burden of the whole field when you must appear before 
the Supreme Judge ?” Alhakem thanked the Cadi for the sublime 
lesson which he had just received, and the field was instantly 
restored to its owner, who, moreover, was allowed to retain the 


pavilion, with all that it contained, by way of compensation for 
the momentary injury he had suffered.’ 


But by far the greatest of the Ommiaden caliphs of Spain 
was Abdérahman III., the eighth of the race. His long and 
fortunate reign was beyond all doubt the most brilliant epoch 
in the Mussulman annals of Spain. Yet the happiness of his 
career was poisoned by the rebellion of his son; and on the 
only occasion of his benignant life in which he forgot the 
virtue of. clemency, he violated with it the dictates of nature. 
His stern justice, in imitation of that of the Caliph Omar, 
doomed his son to death. ‘The disturber of the public peace 
he could not forgive: but to the last hour of his life he 
mourned the fate of his offspring. ‘This Abdérahman it was 
who numbered the liappy days of a protracted and glorious 
life, and found them only FouRTEEN. It was this Abdérah- 
man also, the conqueror of Western Africa, the protector of 
Arabic literature, commerce, agriculture, and manufactures, 
who filled Spain with some of the most finished monuments 
of Arabesque architecture. The description which Conde 
has copied and M. pe Martés after him, of one of his 
superb works, — the palace and city of Medina Azhara,—may 
convey some idea of the splendor of the Spanish caliphate, 
and of the minuteness of pompous detail in which the Arabic 
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historians delight to indulge. It is necessary to have some 
evidence, in the remains of Arabic architecture with which 
Murphy has illustrated his splendid work, to credit this dream 
of oriental magnificence. 

From the extinction of the Ommiaden dynasty of Spain, 
and the end of the caliphate of the west in the year 1031, 
the second part of M. p—E Martés’s work conducts us through 
nearly two hundred years to the great battle of Tolosa, 
A. D. 1212, between the Christian and Moslem powers of 
the Peninsula. Here again our author has carried us through 
several distinct and strongly marked epochs of Arabic- 
Spanish history, without the least effort to define their sub- 
divisions, or to separate leading and influential events from 
the chaos of minor circumstances. In this part of the work 
there is very little to awaken pleasure or interest. It is a re- 
volting picture of those civil wars and dissensions among the 
Mussulmans, which changed the relation of national strength 
in the Peninsula, and happily gave an unequivocal prepon- 
derance to the Christian cause. In this long period of two 
centuries, the reigns of some of the Almohaden princes 
alone invite any agreeable attention. It was under Abdal- 
mumen, the founder of the dynasty, that Cordova was in the 
twelfth century ennobled by the names and the residence of 
Averraes, Abenzoar, and Avicenna. Abdalmumen was him- 
self of austere manners; and the practice of war had ren- 
dered him relentless and blood-thirsty: but he was never- 
theless the patron of science and poesy; and under his 
fostering care the arts flourished both in Africa and Spain. 
Both the Almoraviden and Almohaden dynasties had sprung 
out of religious fanaticism, and had headed successive Mo- 
hammedan sects in Africa. ‘The Almoravides (or men devoted 
to God) had prohibited the reading of the romances and 
tales of chivalry: Abdalmumen and his Almohades (teachers 
of the law), on the contrary, revived and encouraged the taste 
for this fanciful department of literature. 

It was under one of the successors of this prince, Jacub- 
ben-Jusef, who acquired from his victories the surname of 
Almanzor, or the conqueror, that the Spanish Moors de- 
feated Alfonso VIII. of Castile, at the great battle of Alar- 
con. ‘The beauteous tower of the Giralda at Seville, which 
still exists, was erected by Almanzor as a monument of his 
triumph. But this triumph was the last of the Mussulman 
cause. On the bloody field of Tolosa, Mahomed, the suc- 
cessor of Almanzor, staked the forces of Africa and Andalusia 
ee the united Christian chivalry of Castile, Aragon, and 

avarre; and the Crescent was trampled in the dust. The 
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Moorish power never recovered the tremendous slaughter and 
overthrow of that memorable day. Mahomed fled to Africa; 
Andalusia was filled with anarchy; and a few years later 
Ferdinand III. of Castile erected the Cross on the cupolas of 
Cordova and Seville. About the same time James I. of 
Aragon wrested the Balearic Isles, Valencia, and Murcia, 
from the Infidels; and before the middle of the thirteenth 
century, the Moorish power was confined and concentrated 
in the province of Granada. 

The third and concluding part of M. pe Martés’s work is 
devoted to the history of the kingdom which was now formed 
around Granada, to contain the still magnificent relics of Ara- 
bic-Spanish greatness. That the victorious powers of Castile 
and Aragon should have suffered this kingdom of Granada to 
exist for two centuries and a half longer, and almost by its re- 
viving splendor to eclipse the memory of the glories of Cordova, 
is among the unsolved problems of history. Mohamed-ben- 
Alhamar, the prince who became by election the first king of 
the new dynasty of Granada, was in the outset so feeble, that 
he was reduced to serve Ferdinand III. of Castile as his vas- 
sal. Yet he was permitted to consolidate his power at Gra- 
nada: he rendered that city a brilliant capital; and the 
beautiful palace of the Alhambra is a monument of the wealth 
and grandeur of his throne. But of the subsequent internal 
annals of the Moorish kingdom for above two hundred years 
we know little clearly, and shall probably never know more. 
This concluding part of M. p—E Marvés’s book is more meagre 
than the rest; and we have searched it in vain to add any 
thing to our previous knowlege of the conquest of Granada 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, or to illustrate the final expulsion 
of the Moors from the shores of the Peninsula. 





Art. XI. Ouvres médites de J. J. Rousseau, suivies d’un Sup- 
lément a I’ Histoire de sa Vie et de ses Ouvrages. Par V. D. 
USSET-PATHAY. 2 Tomes. 8vo. Paris. Dupont. 1825. 


HE remains of J. J. Rousseau, hitherto unpublished, which 
nearly fill the first of these two bulky volumes, consist of 

a considerable number of letters and some notes on a botanical 
work. Of all the Remains” which it has been our fortune 
to encounter, these are the most insignificant and the most 
uninteresting. Well might Jean Jaques, if he were living, 
exclaim to his present editor, as he did to the Abbé de la Porte 
and to Duchesne, when they consulted him on their intended 
publication of some of his private epistles, * If you be ane 
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of this extravagance, I shall send you my butchez’s and washer- 
woman’s bills, to increase your collection.” 

Most of the letters are addressed to Duchesne, the book- 
seller who published “ Emile,” and who, doubtless, would not 
have allowed them to remain in his bureau, if he had not felt 
that they were utterly unworthy of public attention. They 
were written to him entirely on matters of business, such as 
the correction of proofs and engravings; and the only new 
fact we derive from the whole mass is, that, through fear of 
the Jansenists, the second volume of ** Emile” was printed be- 
fore the first—a fact which the editor considers to be of 
great importance. 

The supplement to Rousseau’s history, given at the end of 
the first volume, is also equally destitute of interest. It fur- 
nishes no new incident in the life of that eccentric being; it 
developes no new feature in his character. It seems to have 
been compiled solely for the purpose of occupying a hundred 
and twenty pages, in order to swell out the book to a portly 
size. The second volume contains an account of several in- 
terviews which a certain M. Eymar had with Rousseau in the 
latter part of his life, an examination and analysis of the 
«* Nouvelle Héloise,” * L’ Emile,” the ** Contrat Social,” and a 
review of the different judgments which have been within the 
last few years passed on those works. It is impossible, there- 
fore, not to admire the modesty of M. Mussrr-Patuay, who 
has given to these two volumes the general title of * The 
unpublished Remains of J. J. Rousseau.’ 

In M. Eymar’s memoir, which extends to about fifty pages, 
we have, however, found a few details which may not prove 
uninteresting. They exhibit Jean Jaques in his obscure lodg- 
ings in Paris, towards the close of his life (1774), occupied 
in copying music for his sustenance, at a time when his fame 
as a writer was spread through every part of Europe. The 
picture is drawn from nature, and therefore of some value. 
M. Eymar, it appears, is a merchant of Marseilles, who, in 
the early part of his life, abandoned the counting-house for 
the more engaging pursuits of literature, until he met with the 
«¢ Emile.” This work effected a wonderful reform in his ideas : 
he resumed his business with an ardor which he never felt 
before ; and became so enthusiastic in his admiration of the 
author to whom he was so much indebted, that he proceeded 
from Marseilles to Paris, for the sole purpose of cultivating 
Rousseau’s acquaintance. But how was this to be done? He 
was advised to introduce himseif to the philosopher by offer- 
ing him a piece of music to copy ; a scheme which he adopted 
with perfect success, With a duet in his pocket, he ascended 
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to the fourth floor of a house in the Rue Platriére, opposite 
the Hotel des Postes, and rapped at the door of the ‘ great 


man.’ 


‘It was opened to me by his wife, who, keeping the door onl 
half open, abruptly asked me what I wanted. 1 answered, that I 
wished to see M. Rousseau, and give him a piece of music to copy. 
At these words she invited me to walk in, and she ran to announce 
me to her husband, who speedily rose on my approaching him, 
and desired me to take a chair opposite to him at a table, on which 
were several sheets of music-paper. ‘‘ What is it?” —“ A duet, 
which I wish to have copied in separate parts.” He took my loose 
sheets, and looked over all the pages; and he was so long ex- 
amining them, that I had full time to set down in my memory 
every feature of his countenance, and to observe every thing 
around me. Having perceived that the part for the violoncello 
was noted in different keys, he asked me if I wished that he should 
follow the same method. ‘ As you please,” said I: “ the musi- 
cians at present perform in one or the other key indifferently.” — 
‘‘ Well, then, I shall copy it for you carefully: but are you in a 
hurry for it ?”” —‘¢ Not at all, though I should wish to have it in a 
week or so, if possible.” —‘‘ In,a week ! I have too much to do to 
promise that : you must not expect it so soon.” — * Well, Sir, shall 
we say a fortnight ?” — “ It is a very short time (looking again at 
the duet): there is a great deal to do. Then be it so: return for 
it in a fortnight. (Taking a pencil, and preparing to write at the 
top of the leaf,) Your name, if you please ?” — “ Eymar.” —“ With 
ana? Would you have the goodness to dictate each letter?” I 
did so. ‘ What day of the month is this ?””— ‘ The 2d of May, 
I believe.” —‘* It shall certainly be finished by the 17th.” Here 
our dialogue and my first visit were concluded; and, though I re- 
monstrated against it, Rousseau himself politely saw me to the 
staircase.’ — 

‘ He was in his negligé, dressed in a simple and becoming man- 
ner. He wore a vale de chambre of Indian blue, and a cotton 
night-cap. His countenance appeared to me not at all like an 
of the portraits which were then given of him. What a difference 
in the expression and fire of his looks! I was dazzled by the first 
glance of his eye which he cast on me. His voice was firm and 


sonorous: but the moment he opened his mouth, I recognized his 
Genevese accent.’ 


The visitor then proceeds to describe Rousseau’s apartments 
with a minuteness which will doubtless raise a smile at the 
expence of his enthusiasm. 


‘His lodgings consisted of two rooms, one of which, a little 
dark, and opening to the staircase, was used as a kitchen in sum- 
mer, and a lumber-room in winter. In the other, having two win- 
dows looking to the Rue Platriére, were placed two beds of equal 
size, separated from each other by the door. Beside the fire-place 
was a table covered with a green cloth, on which were the eae 
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of music-paper already mentioned, and a small note-book, open, 
filled with writing in a slender, delicate hand. It was at this table 
that Rousseau sat copying music, and from time to time he inter- 
rupted his labours by skimming a pot which was boiling on the 
fire. His chamber in no way resembled that of a literary man; 
no books, except a few thin volumes in folio, which seemed to be 
collections either of music or maps. Near the mirror, over the 
fire-place, were suspended several medallions in plaister, represent- 
ing the figure of a philosopher, and round the frame were stuck 
numerous billets and printed cards, which appeared to have been 
placed there some time.’ 


There was another piece of furniture in the room, which 
did not escape the inquisitive eye of the stranger — Madame 
Rousseau. 


‘ She was neither beautiful nor young, but I found her court- 
eous and polite, dressed with becoming simplicity, and having 
every appearance of a good housekeeper. She worked at her 
needle, near the window, and very seldom spoke, (a rare accom- 
plishment in the sex). I observed, however, that whenever she 
addressed Rousseau, or spoke of him, she always emphatically called 
him her husband.’ 


This visit had such an effect on M. Eymar’s mind, that he 
looked forward to the ensuing fourteen days as so many cen- 
turies. He however beguiled the time, and soothed his im- 
patience, by posting himself every day, about two or three 
o'clock, at the Café de la Regence, by which Rousseau seldom 
failed to pass, when going to take his favourite walk in the 
Champs-Elysées. On these occasions the Genevese philoso- 
pher usually wore a round wig, with three rows of buckles, 
a long cane in his hand, and a coat, waistcoat, and culotte of 
grey cloth. ‘Thus we have every particular of the author of 
‘¢ Emile” painted to the life. | 


‘ The 17th of May came at last, and I proceeded to Rousseau’s 
lodgings, at ten o’clock precisely. My music was copied: he re- 
turned it to me, accompanying it with a small memorandum in pen- 
cil, in which the sum of nine livres and a half was set down as the 
price of the copy, being at the rate of half a livre, or ten sous a 
page. I paid him immediately, and not without feeling astonished 
at the apologies which he made for the amount of his charge. He 
said that he found it impossible to do such work at a less price, as 
it cost him a great deal of time; and as he piqued himself on the 
greatest accuracy, he was obliged to have the scraping knife con- 
stantly in his hand, in order to correct his errors ; a necessity, he 
added, that was not felt by other copyists, less distracted and more 
expeditious than himself, on which account their terms were more 
moderate.’ 
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By the aid of fresh pieces of music, M. Eymar obtained se- 
veral interviews with Rousseau, in consequence of which they 
soon became on familiar terms. The philosopher’s copies were 
distinguished for their neatness and accuracy. The notes, 
the words, and signs, were written so clearly, that they seemed 
to be the work rather of the graver than the pen. The first 
page after the title was decorated with a vignette, or a series . 
of elegant flourishes ; the name of the piece was written in 
beautiful red ink; the words were written under the music on 
a ruled line; the divisions were carefully marked; the num- 
ber of the measures was summed up in the last page; and the 


whole was concluded with a cypher, or his signature, in initials, 
thus; J. R. cop. 


For Housseau’s political or moral principles we feel no de- 
gree of reverence. It is but justice, however, to observe, that 
there is a simplicity about his manner of life, after he ceased 
to be an author, which, if not fascinating, was at least blame- 
less. If we may credit his own account of it, as reported by 
M. Eymar, it was also the happiest period of his existence. 


¢ “7 am no longer capable,” he observed one day, “of paying any 
attention to literature. The thing is impossible : my organs refuse 
to assist me. I cannot even think. It would have been infinitely 
better for my happiness and health if I had never known any other 
condition! During the last ten years that I have lived in this men- 
tal inertness, I have enjoyed quite a different existence. I must 
have some pursuit which shall occupy my hands and not my mind ; 
such, for instance, as this in which you see me constantly engaged. 
If I yield for a moment to meditation, my blood boils and rushes 
to my head : the least exertion of my mental faculties almost kills 
me. —I cannot describe to you the torture which I experienced, 
when I endeavoured with my heated imagination to rouse into ac- 
tion my intellectual faculties, rusted as they were by previous 
disuse. ‘Those who have seen me so employed can still attest it ; 
my cheek became livid ; my body no longer fulfilled its functions ; 
my mind was troubled and agitated ; I could neither eat nor sleep. 
This inconvenience, which has attended me from my birth, did not 
visit me in its greatest severity, until the period when I was en- 
gaged in the most difficult of my works ; it left me the moment I 
suspended them. I felt that I was not born for intellectual exertion, 
and would to God that I had listened to this salutary suggestion of 
nature. But, led on by irresistible circumstances, and actuated 
by an ardent desire to benefit my fellow-creatures, I have not at- 
tended to its voice until it was too late. Now that experience has 
made me prudent, and that I neither read nor reflect, I have no 
longer a sense of my past misfortunes. I perceive only that my 
memory is almost gone; I feel the greatest difficulty in connect- 
ing two sentences together at one reading: when I go on to the 
second, I have already forgotten the first ; I have always to begin 
again ! 
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again! It is but a short time since, that I requested a friend of 
mine to lend me “ Montaigne,” a book which, in former days, was 
my delight : I returned it to him without being able to finish a sin- 
gle page. The same thing would happen if I attempted to read 
Plutarch, that writer who formed my heart and intellect, and from 
whom I always drew my most wholesome nourishment. The very 
sight of the book would open afresh all my wounds.’ 


Such details as these, concerning a character like that of 
Rousseau, cannot fail to excite the sympathy of every person 
who is acquainted with his works. But it is not just that 
they should be compelled to look for these scanty gleanings 
through a dense mass of literary lumber, when a loniiile 
sized pamphlet would have contained every thing that is useful 
or entertaining in the whole of the one thousand pages. 





Art. XII. Mémoires du Marquis d’ Argenson, Minisire sous 
Louis XV. Publiés par Réing& D’ARGENSON. 8vo. Paris. 
Baudouin, Fréres. 1825. 


§ rs Marquis @’ Argenson was of one of those parliamentary 

families which, under the old regime of Trance, were 
almost the only nobility not created by court-service. ‘They 
formed rather a singular feature in the French aristocracy. 
In general, looked down upon by the haughty descendants of 
the great nobles, who, in the midst of their servile prostration 
before the King, cherished a very perfect scorn of all retainers, 
and not much valued by the courtiers in general, they yet 
produced the greatest men of France. T'rom among them 
sprung De Thou, Montesquieu, D’ Aguessau, and many others, 
of whom the subject of the present Memoirs is not the least 
distinguished. 

It is little wonderful that these families produced men more 
deserving of respect in general than the regular aristocracy. 
After the wars with England and those of the League had 
broken down the great French families, it was not a very diffi- 
cult task for Richelieu to complete, as it were, the conquest 
over the nobles, which the monarchical power had obtained in 
consequence of these events. He employed his own great 
talents, and all the resources of the kingdom, in the pursuit. 
The Protestant nobles, as long as they existed, could have 
always opposed a barrier to the total enslavement of the aris- 
tocracy under a king differing from them in religion. With 
the extinction of the Protestant military power by the taking 
of Rochelle, all apprehension on that point was removed. 
There remained no other aristocratical body in France which 
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could oppose the royal domination, and from that period for- 
ward, every art was used, and eventually with perfect success, 
to draw the nobility to Paris, and to make them the mere 
dependents of the court. The favor of the King was the 
leery es of rewards, the greatest of punishments banishment 
rom his presence. Paris was every thing, France nothing ; 
and this effect of the system has continued in a great 
measure to our own days. 

In return for this servitude the nobility obtained some very 
solid rewards. The great offices of the state that required 
neither trouble nor ability were theirs exclusively. ‘The great 
prizes of the church, and the wealth of the Gallican church 
before the Revolution was incalculable, were scarcely with a 
single exception bestowed upon them, and the army was 
entirely their own. What need had such a body of edu- 
cation? and accordingly they scarcely ever received any other 
than what enabled them to mix in the diversions of the court. 

Still there were certain posts which required something 
more than being born noble. ‘The church occasionally pro- 
duced a clever or a worthy man. Fenelon and Bossuet wilt 
occur to every one. ‘Those read in the history of the times 
may add a dozen more. But these were in truth rare aves 
among the vast mass of political and moral corruption; and 
in the church they were always eclipsed by the profligate 
and intriguing, who rose to high situations, and the dissi- 
pated and ignorant who claimed them as a right. The legal, 
financial, and ministerial situations, which required labor and 
talent not merely military, were shunned by the nobles, and 
those situations, as we have already mentioned, are the only 
quarter in which we must look for abilities which we can re- 
spect. They gradually created an order of aristocracy, which, 
however, never entirely amalgamated with the old noblesse. 

This circumstance produced one curious result, which we 
believe has no parallel in any other history. The head 
offices of state descended in a great degree from father to 
son, or, at all events, did not travel out of the families that first 
obtained them, after the commencement of the new Eu- 
ropean system, which took the government of the world from 
the mere men of the sword, to place it in that of men of the 
cabinet. In other countries, our own for instance, the sons 
of our great ministers of state, or of law, have rarely suc- 
ceeded in the career of their fathers. Pitt and Fox are, we 


believe, the only exceptions, and in no case has the descent 


We have no legal caste, no 
On the contrary, when titles, and 


wealth 


gone into the third generation. 
family of financiers. 
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wealth have flowed into any such family, they take their seats 
with the nobility who derive their titles from any other source. 
If we examine our House of Lords, we shall find that the 
sword, the old feudal claim to nobility, has contributed no 
more than its proportion. ‘The law and other civil services 
have given a full quota of theirs. Even our premier Duke of 
Norfolk, claiming a descent, as he does, from the females of the 
Plantagenet, derives his male ancestry from a judge. But in 
France, the sons of a minister succeeded to the office of the 
father, or at least some of them, as regularly as they did to 
their estates. For instance, P. Phelippeaux de Pontchartrain 
was secretary to Mary de Medicis in 1600. His youngest 
son D’ Herbaut was treasurer, and died in 1629, leaving} his 
son De la Vrilliere Secretary of State, in which office he was 
succeeded by his son De Chateauneuf who died in 1700. 
At his death the office was filled by his son De la Vrilliere, 
who died secretary in 1725, and was succeeded by his son 
the Count Saint-Florentin, who died in the ministry in 1774. 
The success of the elder branch was nearly as striking. In 
the same way almost every other department was managed, 
and it was to this same principle that the Marquis D’ Argen- 
son owed his introduction to public life. His father was 
Lieutenant-General of the Police under Louis XIV., an office 
which he filled very sternly, and efficiently, and afterwards 
Keeper of the Seals under the Regent Orleans, a post which 
he held for little more than a year, when he was dismissed. It is 
said that he died of chagrin, but this his son most positively 
contradicts. It is certain, however, that an affection for place 
was never more strongly marked in any one than in D’ Ar- 


genson’s brother, as will appear by a passage we shall quote 


hereafter. : 
The Marquis was born in 1694. He did not attain high 
office very early. In 1706 he was counsellor of the Parlia- 
ment; in 1720 was named intendant of Hainault and Cam- 
bresis, where he made himself somewhat conspicuous by 
stopping Law in his flight from France. In 1725, he re- 
turned to Paris, when he attended chiefly to his parliamentary 
duties, amusing himself with literary pursuits, and collecting 
a great library. In 1737, he was intended to have been 
sent ambassador to Portugal, but the fall of his friend M. 
Chauvelin hindered it. In 1744 he was rather unexpectedly 
drawn from retirement and made Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at a very critical period. It was owing chiefly to him, and 
his brother who was Minister of War, that the French suc- 
ceeded so well in the campaign of 1745, when they —_— 
the 
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the Duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy, a victory which 
highly gratified the French; for the arms of France had been 
any thing but successful during the century, and were parti- 
cularly unlucky in the very war in which they were then en-: 
gaged. D’Argenson was present in the battle: his letter 
describing it is preserved in the works of Voltaire, who pro- 
nounced it to be a masterpiece of composition. It is cer- 
tainly very spirited, though defaced by 'the servile flattery 
with which it was the fashion of the times to bespatter 
Louis XV. Voltaire introduces him in his poem on Fon- 
tenoy, one of the most popular of his compositions. It is 
wholly devoid of poetical merit: but it was so gratifying to 
national vanity that 10,000 copies were sold in ten days. 

It is much to D’Argenson’s credit that he was anxious for 
peace. He clearly saw the ruin that the injudicious wars 
into which the intrigues of the minor members of the House 
of Bourbon were continually thrusting l’rance, for no national 
object, was bringing on the country. He was mainly instru- 
mental in getting up the congress of Breda in 1746, but 
obstacles innumerable intervened to prevent his pacific inten- 
tions. ‘The Queen of Spain, Elizabeth Farnese, had views on 
some peity Italian provinces, which, with the usual feelings 
of her countrywomen, she regarded of importance paramount 
to all other considerations, and in them she was thwarted by 
D’ Argenson. She was furious against him in consequence, 
and employed, as the Bishop of Rennes said, all her power 
to ** condamner a fers, et a sang, le Marquis.” Her intrigues 
were successful. She was powerfully aided by old Marshal 
de Noailles, Louis’s chief confidant, and between them they 
teased the King into their measures. ‘Their views were pro- 
moted by the unfortunate issue of the French campaign in 
Italy, which they lost by the battle of Placentia in 1746. In 
January, 1747, the Marquis was dismissed from office. He 
was the last French minister that followed the views of Riche- 
lieu, Mazarine, and Louis X1V., in depressing the power of 
the house of Austria. His successors took the contrary 
course. He lived in literary retirement the remainder of his 
life, little affected by the loss of place, therein forming a 
strong contrast to his brother, the Comte D’ Argenson, who 
filled the post of Minister of War till his dismissal in 1757. 
He bore the catastrophe with the utmost pusillanimity. Mar- 
montel has left a description of his conduct in retirement. 


“‘ While walking through the gardens I perceived at a distance a 
marble statue of the King. ‘ Ihave not courage to look at it,’ said 
he; and turning away, ‘Ah! Marmontel,’ he cried, ‘if you knew with 
what zeal Iservedhim., If you knew how often he hasassured = 
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that we should pass our lives together, and that I had not a better 
{friend in the world! Such are the promises, such the friendship 
of kings!’ In saying these words his eyes filled with tears. 
That evening, during supper, we remained in the drawing-room. 
It was full of pictures, representing the battles in which the 
King and he had been together. He shewed me the spot where 
they had been placed during the action: he repeated to me what 
the King had said to him: he had not forgotten a word. ‘ Here,’ 
said he, speaking of one of these battles, ‘ I was for two hours 
under the impression that one of my sons was dead. The King 
had the goodness to appear touched by my grief: how he has 
changed! No concern of mine touches him any longer.’ These 
ideas came over him when he was ever so short a time left to 
himself. He fell, as if ingulfed (abém2) in his grief. Then his 
young daughter-in-law, Madame de Voyer, came speedily to sit 
beside him, pressed him in her arms, and caressed him, while he 
like a child let his head fall on the breast or the knees of his 
consoler, and bathed them with tears which he did not conceal.” 


To such a degradation had the servile government of Louis 
reduced even the minds of his ministers. We are proud to 
reflect that no such scene as the above disgraces our minis- 
terial annals of any party. 

D?’ Argenson was a great friend of Voltaire. ‘They were 
class-fellows in college, and the friendship, commenced at the 
early age of ten, continued through life. When in power, 
D? Argenson patronized him, and several other literary men, 
of whom we have very interesting sketches in these Memoirs. 
The notice of his life, prefixed to these, is very poorly executed : 
written in vile taste, without order or arrangement; and its 
pompous galimatias, conveying the tritest reflections in the 
most conceited language, affords a strange contrast to the 
simple and severe style of the Marquis himself, who employs 
the plainest language to give the most weighty information. 
We shall extract his character of Vendome, 


‘ Tam old enough to have known the Grand Prior, Vendome, 
younger brother of the celebrated Duke of Vendome; all whose 
good and bad qualities he possessed, but in a less proportion. 
From this it has resulted that he has acquired less glory than 
the Duke, and his memory will be less revered by posterity. 
But in the world, and in society, the Grand Prior has succeeded 
better than his brother, of whom I have heard, from eye-wit- 
nesses, stories of indelicate behaviour so singular, that I should 
report them here, were they not still more disgusting than laugh- 
able. It was by applauding these saloperies of the Duke that 
Alberont made his fortune: so true it is that people succeed by 
means of all sorts, and that an Italian priest is not squeamish in 
making use of any of them. 


‘ It is certain that Vendome, particularly towards the end of 


his life, carried his dirty habits, and his laziness, to so great a degree 
that 
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that it is inconceivable that these defects did not injure him. In 
the midst of the court of Louis XIV., at one time gallant, at 
another time devout as it was, he openly gave himself up to the 
most filthy and culpable pleasures; and Louis XIV., who knew 
how much he stood in need of him, never dared to reproach him 
with a kind of debauchery which, at all times of his reign, would 
have ruined any one else. Things were done openly in the little 
court of Anet which would have made every body blush at 
Versailles. 

‘ People who served under him in Italy have assured me that 
he missed more than twenty times the finest opportunities of beat- 
ing the enemy, through mere laziness, and that he as often put 
his army in jeopardy of being destroyed by his negligence: but 
luckily those who commanded on the wings or the rear were more 
attentive and vigilant. 

‘ Every body has heard of the fraicheur of the Duke of Ven- 
dome, a phrase used to signify a march made in the greatest 
heat of the day. The cause of this was, that Vendome always 
announced in the evening that he was to start very early next 
morning : but when thé time came he remained so long in bed, 
that they never marched until noon, and that in the warmest 
countries and seasons. 

‘ This was his greatest advantage over Prince Eugene; for he 
overthrew all the Prince’s calculations by never making any. As 
he never started at the day or hour appointed, no spy could tell 
the moment he was to march: as he never held a council of war, 
nobody ever knew what he intended doing. He began a cam- 
paign without any fixed plans, and troubled himself very little 
with those pointed out by the court; therefore it might well be 
said that his designs were impenetrable. His boldness and coup 
d’ceil in great operations repaired every thing. In fact, at deci- 
sive moments, he roused himself, as we may say, appeared to call 
all his genius about him, adopted measures equally wise and 
vigorous, and showed more heroism and intelligence than his 
rival, Prince Eugene, could have done in similar circumstances,’ 


His death was worthy of his life. 


‘ He died of indigestion ; a death, in fact, little worthy of a 
hero, but in every other respect quite accordant with his habits 
and mode of life. 

¢ After having triumphed over the adversaries of Philip V. at 
Villa-Viciosa, in 1700, and put the young king into the finest bed 
ever made for a sovereign, for it was composed of the colors of 
his enemies, the Duke of Vendome soon got tired of the enthusiasm 
of the Spaniards, and the honors which their king poured on his 
liberator (the title of Highness, precedence over all the grandees 
of Spain ; in short, the same distinctions which had been formerly 
enjoyed by the famous Don John of Austria). He was sick of 
all this Spanish grandeur, and leaving the court of Madrid and 
the army to the management of his Lieutenant-generals, he retired 
into a town of Catalonia called Vinaros. There, “ane by 
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a little circle of parasites and debauchees, he gave himself up to 
all those pleasures to which he was so much inclined: he gorged 
himself with fish, of which he was extravagantly fond, whether 
it were good or bad, well or ill dressed. He drank thick, heady, 
smoky wine, and at last earned a violent fit of indigestion, or 
rather an illness, the result of repeated indigestions, for which 
diet and exercise might have been the true remedies. But he 
was treated in a manner quite unfit for his situation, and he was 
soon past remedy. Then the most honest of his courtiers left 
him ; the others set about pillaging his furniture and equipages. 
It is even said that a few moments before he expired, seeing his 
servants about to take off his bed-clothes and divide them amon 
themselves, he begged it as a favor that they would at least 
permit him to breathe his last sighs in his bed. He was only 
fifty-eight at his death (in 1712). His body was placed in 
the royal sepulchre at the Escurial. Superb funeral orations 
were made over him both in France and Spain, which have 
served to deceive posterity with respect to his character; and 
no historian, that I know of, has taken the trouble of dis- 
abusing it.’ 


D’ Argenson foresaw the Revolution, and pointed out its 
real causes. In his Considerations on the Government of 
France he shewed the poverty and oppression of the lower 
orders, and suggested a good government as the means of 
preventing their misery, and the re-action it would occasion. 
France, he said, was like a whitened sepulchre, the outward 
pomp of which concealed all kinds of impurity and wretched- 
ness. The King, he justly remarked, had no real interest 
in despotism. Power was really in the hands of a satrapy 
of ignorant and proud nobles, whose influence was alike 
pernicious to prince and people. It is astonishing how little 
attention writers on the French Revolution pay to this most 
important circumstance. 

There are some lively letters of Voltaire at the end of 
the volume, and some bon mots, not many, scattered up and 
down. 

D’ Argenson did not shine in conversation, and the prating 
wits of the court accordingly gave him the nickname of 4r- 
genson la béte. His observations on books, manners, and 
conversation, are, nevertheless, very sensible. He spent most 
of his time reading in his great library, which now belongs 
to the public. It is easy to see that he was a little bitten 
with bibliomania. 

This work forms one of a collection of memoirs connected 
with the history of the Revolution. Almost forty memoirs 
have been published already; and it will be a most valuable 
collection. We cannot, however, compliment the editors, 
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or those whom they employ, on the matter with which they 
accompany the writings which they publish. We should 
prefer them without the additions. | 





Art. XIII. Fridolin; or, the Road to the Iron-Foundery, a Bal- 
lad: and the Fight with the Dragon, a Romance. By F. Scuiz- 
LER. Translated by J. P. Collier, Esq. Illustrated with 
Twenty-four Engravings in Outline, by Henry Moses, from 
pel Designs of Retsch. London. Prowett, Old Bond-Street. 

5. 


HROUGHOUT his celebrated outlines to Goéthe’s Faustus, 
Morris Retsch succeeded beyond any thing that could 
have been anticipated, in embodying those ideas and images 
of the poet which were most spiritual. Indeed it has been 
said that he is so minute and so expressive in his illustrations, 
as to diminish, in some degree, the charms of that wonderful 
drama. He supplies us with a magnifying glass, which 
brings, perhaps, too near the eye many of those objects, 
whose forms, so long as they appeared undefined and wrapped 
in the sombre hues of distance, excited and pleased the ima- 
gination by an air of mystery. 

If, however, the outlines to Faustus reduced that splendid 
creation in any degree to the resemblance of ordinary life, 
those to Fridolin and The Fight with the Dragon have quite 
an opposite tendency. In their unadorned state these two 
ballads would never, perhaps, have been read out of Ger- 
many. ‘They have no intrinsic attractions, beyond those of 
local tradition and great poetic simplicity, to give them dis- 
tinction. But, accompanied by these outlines, they assume 
a new and a more exalted character. Their scenes and inci- 
dents being wholly free from mystic embellishments, and pre- 
senting to the artist nothing but tangible and living objects, 
he has, nevertheless, in many instances, given them an airy 
dimness which softens what is beautiful, and deepens all that 
is terrific. The ballads might, in truth, be looked upon 
rather as the exposition of the outlines, than as illustrated 
by them ; compared with those productions, they have all the 
tameness of a copy from the original of a master. 

Fridolin was a gentle page, of the most blameless inno- 
cence of manners, whose rank in the favor of his mistress, 


the Lady of Savern, excited the envy of a fellow-domestic, 


Robert the huntsman. Returning one day from the chase 
with his master, Robert insinuated into his mind suspicions 
as to the nature of the Page’s assiduities towards his lady, 
and inflamed his jealousy to such an extent, that the Lord of 
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Savern rode back to an iron-foundery in the depths of the 
forest, and ordered his vassals who worked there to thrust 
into the furnace the first person who should ask them 
‘¢ whether they had obeyed their Lord’s commands?” He 
then returned to his castle, and meeting Fridolin, he directed 
him to go to the Foundery and ask the question, which he 
repeated. Fridolin, always anxious in his attentions to his 
mistress, repaired first to her presence to know if, on the way, 
he could perform any service for her. She desired him to go 
to church and pray for her, as she was detained at home by 
the illness of her child. While Fridolin was engaged at the 
church, Robert, urged, as it is told, by the judgment of God, 
went to the Foundery and asked the fatal question, and when 
Fridolin arrived there the sacrifice was already completed. 
The story is related with a beautiful simplicity by ScuitiERr, 
and rendered highly picturesque and interesting by the illus- 
trations, which are admirably engraved by Moses. It would 
afford little pleasure to the reader to describe these beau- 
tiful plates, unless we could also transfer them to these pages ; 
and, as that is impossible, we must content ourselves with 
a few specimens of the ballad, premising that Mr. Collier 
has happily imitated the measure, and almost literally ren- 
dered the sense, of the original stanzas. The Foundery is 
thus described : 


‘ The fire’s rage, the water's force, 

Were here united found : 
The river in its rushing course 

The wheels whirl’d round and round. 
The engines rattled day and night, 
The hammers beat with measured might ; 
The stunning strokes repeated often 
Compell’d the iron itself to soften.’ 


In the plate which illustrates this scene we see only the 
exterior of the Foundery, at which two of the workmen are 
standing: they are hideous beyond description, and seem 
ready to execute any deed, however horrible. ‘The Lord of 
Savern, clothed in his hunting garb and mounted on a mag- 
nificent horse, (which is drawn with singular truth and 
boldness,) gives them his orders. 


‘ He beckoned two: when they came near 

He thus imposed their task : — 

‘¢ The first that shall approach ye here, 
And who shall also ask, 

‘ Your Lord’s hest have ye follow’d well ?’ 

Thrust him within that burning hell, 

The fire, to ash to burn him, double, 

That he my sight no more may trouble!” ’ 
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The two succeeding scenes are skilfully contrasted with 
this Cyclopean den of fire. In one the Page is seen prepared 
for his journey, and receiving the commands of his lady. 
She is sitting in a gallery by the side of her sick child, whose 
cradle seems to have been brought thither for the air: her 
drapery is gracefully disposed; and the maternal anxiet 
which is portrayed on her countenance is delicately distin- 
guished from the menial fondness of the nurse,. who watches 
over the infant. ‘he other contrast is the church, to which 
Fridolin repaired on his way to the Foundery. But this 


scene is too fascinating to be described in any other words 
than those of the ballad. 


‘ With joy the task he undertook, 

And started on his road; 

And ere the village he forsook 
That led to God’s abode, 

He heard the welcome peal of bells 

High sounding over hills and dells, 

Which every soul in sin benighted, 

To solemn sacrament invited. 


‘ « If God upon the way you meet, 

Shun not so high a grace!” 

He said, and sought with reverend feet 
God’s holy dwelling-place. 

All there was still: the sun shone high 

On the hot reaper’s industry : 

No choristers were met together 

For service in the harvest-weather. 


‘ He soon resolv’d, not unprepar’d, 
And sacristan became : 
‘¢ He who advances heavenward 
Is not (thought he) to blame.” 
The stole and cincture for the waist 
Upon the pious priest he plac’d ; 
And in due order he proceeded 
To bring the holy vessels needed. 


¢ And when thus far his task was o’er, 
The mass-book in his hand, 
_ To th’ altar walk’d he on before 
And took below his stand. 
He knelt him left, he knelt him right, 
On every sign he kept his sight, 
And with the Sanctus slow propounded, 
At the dread name his bell thrice sounded. 
* And when the holy priest had bow’d 
With all solemnity, 
And shew’d the Host, the present God, 
In hand uplifted high, 
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The page, who knew his duty well, 

Rang shrill and clear his little bell : 

All beat their breasts, and kneeling lowly, 

Cross’d them before the Saviour holy. 

‘ All was perform’d with punctual rite, 

And in no part he err’d ; 

Whate’er is done before God's sight, 
He knew it word for word. 

He nought omitted serving thus 

To the Vobiscum Dominus, 

When blessing all the priest descended, 

And thus the holy service ended.’ 


The next plate represents the savages of the Foundery 
thrusting the ‘ false Robert’ into the furnace. We agree 
with Mr. Collier that it is a masterly performance. The 
desperate struggles of the huntsman, and the ferocious deter- 
mination of the two boors who are plunging him into the 
fire, eminently ‘ display the variety of Mr. Retsch’s powers, 
and the force with which he can pourtray the fiercer passions 
and the human frame, in a state of the utmost exertion.’ 
The succeeding scene represents the visit of Fridolin to the 
Foundery, whence, without understanding what it meant, he 
brought home the message to his master, which was given 
him by the warders of the furnace, “ He’s safe enough 
within.” The delicacy of the poet in keeping Fridolin igno- 
rant of the fate which had been intended for him, and 
which had been inflicted on his calumniator, is much to be 
admired. ‘The Lord of Savern, recognizing in the unex- 
pected result the interposition of Providence, acknowleges the 
Page’s innocence, and restores him to his favor. 

The Fight with the Dragon is not less interesting than 
Fridolin, and is embellished with twice the number of plates. 
The inevitable introduction of the form of the monstrous 
serpent into several scenes, tends to mar the beauty of the 
outlines, as no figure can be more unpicturesque and dis- 
agreeable in itself than that of the dragon. This was an un- 
fortunate ingredient in the subject, but it has been greatly 
redeemed by the skill and genius of the designer; who has 
considerably amplified and improved the tale. ‘The story is 
founded upon one of those antient traditions of combats with 
wild animals, which are to be found in every part of Europe. 
In this romance, the fight is supposed to take place in the 
island of Rhodes during the period of its occupation by the 
Knights of the famous military Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 

The first plate is among the most simple and beautiful of 
Mr. Retsch’s designs. An elderly sage is seated at one side 
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of the picture, looking compassionately on a lady of rank and 
beauty, who is seated opposite to him, and whose whole atti- 
tude betrays her grief for the loss of a husband killed in an 
unsuccessful contest with the monster. The city of Rhodes 
is seen in the distance, with shipping in the bay; and to the 
left an abrupt hill, crowned by a chapel, which had been the 
favorite resort of pilgrims, until the dragon took up his sta- 
tion near it, and prevented further access. ‘The dragon is 
discerned at the foot of the hill in pursuit of a young man and 
woman, who are flying in the utmost terror. Roused by the 
repetition of the devastations which this monster committed 
on the people and flocks in its neighbourhood, one of the 
young knights of the Order resolved to attack him, although 
it was against the rules of the institution to draw his sword 
against any foe but a Saracen. His enthusiasm was more in- 
flamed by meeting with a group of mourners, who lament 
the death of the two fugitives just mentioned, caused by the 
dragon. This group is delineated with matchless power of 
expression. The grief of one of the children who buries her 
face in her grandmother’s lap is eloquently marked. ‘The 
grandfather relates the calamity to the young knight, in the 
presence of two or three women of the neighbourhood, whose 
sympathy is exquisitely pourtrayed, and contrasted with the 
horror and the consequent resolution painted on the knight’s 
countenance. He mounted his charger, rode to the haunt 
of the monster, and leaving his horse tied to a tree, he crept 
over the side of the rock, and beheld the enormous serpent 
folded in its scales and sleeping below him. Having obtained 
leave of absence from the Grand Master, he then returned 
to his native country, where he procured an exact model of 
the dragon to be fabricated, and by means of this image he 
trained his horse and dogs to the combat for which he was 
preparing. A very animated picture of the brazier’s shop 
exhibits workmen employed on this labor, under the superin- 
tendence of the knight, and another still more spirited re- 
presents the chevalier urging his dogs to attack this artificial 
dragon. Nothing can be grander than the figure of the 
horse in this plate. It is perhaps Retsch’s chef-d’ceuvre. It 
far exceeds the steed in Fridolin in boldness of attitude. 
Fire sparkles from his eye; and the forehead, and crest, and 
mane, which are remarkably fine, seem instinct with the pride 
and terror of war. After a due course of preparation the 
knight returned to Rhodes, and proceeded without delay to 
the performance of the task which he had assigned to him- 
self; and he thus describes to the Grand Master the history 
of the contest : 


‘ « Beneath 
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‘ «¢ Beneath a huge o’erhanging block, 
Is a deep cavern in the rock, 
Dank with the stagnant marsh’s vapour, 
And lit by neither beam nor taper : 
There dwelt the dragon, night and day, 
Incessant looking out for prey ; 
And, like hell’s serpent proud rebelling, 
He watch’d at foot of Jesus’ dwelling : 
And should some pilgrim out of breath, 
But turn into this path forbidden, 
The monster dragg’d him to his death, 
By rushing from his covert hidden. 


‘ « T mounted to this chapel high, 

And, ere I sought my enemy, 

Kneeling before the infant Saviour, 

By shrift besought Heaven’s grace and favour : 

Then, in the sanctuary’s light, 

I don’d my armour glittering bright, 

And swift descended to the battle, 

With spear in hand, ’mid trappings’ rattle. 
My pages’ aid I did not need, 

But with my dogs alone descended ; 
And, ere I sprang upon my steed, 

My soul to hight God commended ! 


‘ « T soon was on an open plain ; 
And while my mastiffs scour’d amain, 
My panting horse sprang back, — ’twere idle 
To urge him then with spur or bridle. 
Not far I saw my foe uproll’d 
In many a horrid glittering fold, 
Where in the sunshine he had wound him. 
My dogs uprous’d him, and went round him ; 
But with the arrow’s speed they flew, 
To see his yawning jaws disparted, 
While poisonous breath around he threw, 
When howling from his rest he started. 


‘ “ T soon revived their wonted rage, 
The foe in conflict to engage ; 
While ’gainst the flank, too well protected, 
My spear I with firm hand directed. 
But nought the useless stroke avails, 
Swift glancing from the shining scales ; 
And, ere my blow could be repeated, 
My swerving steed my aim defeated. 
He caught the Dragon’s deadly glance : 
And by its poisonous breath was driven ; 
He rear’d, — nor would one step advance. — 
Now fear’d I, I had vainly striven ! 


‘ « Then swiftly leapt I from my horse, 
And with my sword, with all my force, 
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By blows redoubled made endeavour 
Its rocky harness to dissever : 
But with its huge tail, swinging round, 
It struck me powerless to the ground ; 
Then, with its horrid jaws extended, 
It rush’d at me all undefended : 

But ere its fearful teeth could bite, 
My mastiffs fix on it, and bury 

Their fangs within its stomach white, 
And the foe yell’d with pain and fury ; 


‘ « And ere my dogs their hold let go, 
I started from the earth below, 
And where the paunch was white and naked, 
My weapon’s thirst I eager slaked : 
Up to the hilt I plung’d my sword, 
And life-blood in black torrents pour’d. 
Down fell the monster ; and, in falling, 
O’erwhelin’d me with its weight appalling. 
All sense was in a moment fled ; 
I found me; soon as I recover’d, 
Close by the bleeding Dragon dead, 
While o’er me my attendants hovered.” ’ 


The issue of the contest, though applauded to the echo by 
the listening multitude, was not so well received by the 
Grand Master, who reproached the knight with having 
violated the rules of his Order, by exerting his prowess 
against any other foe than a Saracen. In consequence, the 
Master at first refused him the grand cross of the Order. 
Upon this 


‘ The people’s tumult, uncontroll’d, 
Like storm through all the structure roll’d. 
For mercy pray’d the holy brethren : 
The youth look’d down, and silent gathering 
His robe, laid it aside; then bent 
To kiss the Master’s hand, — and went. 
The Master, who had thus subdued him, 
Recall’d him, as his eye pursued him ; 
And cried, — ‘‘ Embrace me, worthy son: 
Thou now hast gain’d a fight a more glorious! 
The cross by humbleness is won: — 
’Tis thine, since o’er thyself victorious !”’ 


Thus ends the tale. The latter scenes are most success- 
fully delineated in the outlines, particularly the triumphal 
entry of the knight into the city of Rhodes after the com- 
pletion of his achievement, his reception by the Grand 
Master and brethren of his Order, and the concluding 
ceremonial of investing him with the cross as the reward of 
his valor. The two last plates, though crowded with many 


groups, 
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groups, exhibit no confusion or indistinctness. The variety 
of the countenances, and the different modes of expression 
by which they are distinguished, shew the boundless fertility 
of Retsch’s invention, and the true historical taste by which 
it is elevated and controlled. 





Art. XIV. L’ Hermite du Faubourg Saint-Germain. Par M. 
Cotnet. 2 Tomes. Paris. 1825. 


‘tus work is intended by the author as an addition to the 

collection of French manners which M. de Jouy has so 
happily described in his * Hermit in the Provinces.” It is 
rather a sequel to the ‘“* Hermit of the Chaussée d’ Antin,” 
for the scenes and incidents are mostly confined to Paris and 
its environs. M. Cotnert is by no means so lively and agree- 
able a writer as his predecessor; yet he has scattered through 
his two volumes some pictures of literary life in Paris, which 
have afforded us great amusement. We shall give one or two 
extracts, as specimens of his general style. He thus describes, 
evidently trom experience, the morning of a newspaper-editor : 


‘It is ten o’clock: Iam now to commence my Journal. The 
task is not so easy as people generally imagine. To excite the 
curiosity of a great number of readers, whose sentiments and views 
can never accord with mine ; to serve the laziness of some, to offer 
to others an agreeable recreation from their labours; in a word, 
to obtain readers in an age when so little is read. What an under- 
taking! and the world thinks the while that we are on a bed of 
roses! This journal must appear to-day, to-morrow, after to- 
morrow — every day. Let us then proceed to business. The 
Moniteur arrives; perhaps it will assist me a little out of my em- 
barrassment. Not a bulletin — not a single word of official news ! 
Had I foreseen this, I should have got up something official of my 
own. What if I make an army advance — only a little army, just 
to fill up my politiques? No—alas! that is no longer allowed. 
What, then, shall I say to the public ? for something 1 must say— 
it is inevitable. 

‘I must look through the provincial Journals; I often find in 
them curious facts, which interest my Parisian readers. Let me 
see — Ah! heavens! not a single disaster, not a poor paltry storm, 
not one fire any where! The thunder has remained idle, the 
steeples are all standing, the avalanches are at peace! How un- 
fortunate! I never saw such absolute sterility! What the deuce 
shall I put in my Journal? How useful now would be a band of 
robbers! where are they to be found? Alas! since the tribunals 
no longer give them credit for good intentions, these honest gen- 
tlemen dare not shew themselves. If, at least, in their absence, 
and during this interregnum, a few wolves made their appearance 
ia some country village, what " agreeable variety would not such 
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an invasion impart to my Journal! Unhappily, the wolves become 
every day more rare, and the few that are seen behave themselves 
with great propriety. If this sort of thing goes on, they will soon 
be as civilized as we are. It is too clear, then, that J can extract 
nothing to day from the provincial Journals.’ 


The writer then turns his eyes on the capital; but he finds 
none of the theatrical performers indisposed, abundance of 
new authors, but not one new work. His meditations are 


disturbed by a young lady, who, attended by a gentleman, 
enters his study. 


‘“¢ T should hope, Sir, that my visit will not alarm you. Iam the 
author of ——: it is a romance which at present is making a great 
deal of noise in the world. It is superfluous to recommend it to 
you: me have too much taste not join your suffrage to that of the 
ton. But allow me to ask why it is that you never come to m 
soirées ? I shall be delighted to have some chat with you. As to 
my romance, for the fate of which I feel not the slightest appre- 
hension, the public opinion is already decided. Madame de S—— 
endeavors to be philosophical; Madame de G to be natural. 
I combine both characters. It is conceded on all sides. Linval, 
whom you see here, and who has conducted me hither, will tell 
you that no woman feels so strongly as I do, or expresses her sen- 
timents with greater energy. Even my husband, whom I met by 
chance this morning on the staircase, could not deny that the pe- 
rusal of my work afforded him some delicious moments. I cohen 
I did not think before that he had so much taste. But I shall say 
no more on this subject, as it is not that which brought me here. 


Good morning, Sir: you are too polite, I am sure, not to return m 
ery 8) y Pp ’ ? 
visit. 





This is very well sketched off, and it has, besides, the merit 
of closely resembling one of those visits, which are made every 
day to persons, who happen to have any influence over the 
literature of the age. ‘The editor’s basket is another lively 
article, though in a somewhat different tone. 


‘I shall now point out a great abuse, a crying injustice, which 
ought forthwith to be put down, and which is the scandal of 
literature— I mean the basket of the journalists. Have you 
not often observed that these gentlemen review for the public but 
a very small number of works, which, for some reason or other, 
they deem worthy of their attention? For one production which 
they analyze in their papers, there area hundred of which they say 
not a single word. They persuade themselves, moreover, that 
they would degrade themselves if they condescended to notice 
those little works in prose and verse, which at present form so con- 
siderable a portion of our literary treasures. But what becomes 
of these unfortunate fruits of so many laborious vigils? Devoted 
to contempt from the hour of their birth, they are thrown by the 
indignant journalist into a basket, placed under his table, to re- 
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ceive these innocent victims of his culpable indifference. This is 
the literal fact. Never shall the eye of criticism light on their 
beauties ! no little paragraph shall inform the public of their exist- 
ence! Their fate is sealed — they are doomed to eternal oblivion. 
I ask you, if there be any affront more insulting to a respectable 
brochure than to see itself condemned to the basket? Should not 
an universal cry be raised against an institution so barbarous ? 

‘ Our age is accused of poverty of invention. Some melan- 
choly persons insist, that the spirit of poetry is extinct, and that the 
French muses are mute ; I beg leave to say, that, on the contrary, 
they never have been more talkative; but what signifies their 
eloquence, if the baskets are to absorb nine-tenths of the poetry 
which is produced every year? I should make the most alarmin 
discoveries if I were to mention the number of authors who have 
been buried alive. Age, sex, nothing is sacred to us; no titles or 
dignities can for a moment impose on us. I have seen, I shud- 
der while I relate it, I have seen a whole provincial academ 
descend into these catacombs of osier: president, secretary, resi- 
dents, associates, all heaped on one another péle-méle, in this huge 
sepulchre, with the finest editions of their works.’ 


In this playful manner it is, that M. CoLNet endeavors to 
compensate for the philosophical elegance of M. Jouy. There 
is a good deal of variety in his work ; and though it is not of 
the purest order either of wit or morality, yet we have not 
observed any thing deserving any asperity of censure. 





Art. XV. Dictionnaire Infernal; ou, Recherches et Anecdotes, 
sur les Démons, les Esprits, les Fantémes, les Spectres, les 
Magiciens, les Songes, les Prodiges, les Charmes, les Talis- 
mans, &c. Par J. A.S. CoLtin DE Pirancy. 2 Tomes. Paris. 


1825. 


T= second edition of this curious Dictionary has been re- 

cently published in Paris, and if it were translated, we 
suspect it would be equally well received in England. For 
those who are inclined to explore the history of superstition, 
to make themselves acquainted with the demons, spirits, 
phantoms, magicians, sylphs and gnomes, who have from 
time to time troubled or inflamed the imagination of man- 
kind, there is a fund of entertainment in these two yolumes. 
They may also, if they please, learn from this diversified 
work, the art of interpreting prodigies and dreams, of com- 
posing charms, and discovering by means of astrology the most 
hidden secrets of nature. After a single perusal they will be 
most accomplished magicians, and in the high road towards 


the discovery of the philosopher’s stone. 
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It is truly humiliating to look back upon the enormous 
maze of folly and error to which the human mind has yielded 
in every age; the childish weakness which has ever been 


‘at the side of its godlike strength; its love of truth so 


strangely intermixed with its fondness for extravagance ; Its 
acknowlegement of the obedience that is due to right reason, 
and yet its propensity to every thing that is supernatural and 
mysterious. Upon the subject of magic alone, there are no 
fewer than fifteen thousand volumes in the Bibliothéque du 
Panthéon. Innumerable are the works which have been 
written on apparitions and demons, on the superstitions and 
vulgar errors of mankind. These are links which, however 
obscure and degrading they may be, ‘will be found connecting 
together every generation from the beginning of the world. 
Countries and ages differ from each other in political prin- 
ciples, in religion, in morals, in language, in costume, in taste: 
but all are, or have been, in some degree superstitious ; and 
chiefly from the same cause, — a longing desire to penetrate 
into futurity. The antients, enlightened as they were in other 
respects, introduced divination into their religion; and the 
flight of birds, or the examination of slain animals, regulated 
the march of armies, the enactment of laws, the foundation or 
the destruction of cities. These monstrous follies we have 
rejected, and we can, moreover, look at an eclipse of the sun, 
or a new comet, without fearing that nations are upon the 
eve of subversion. But who shall say that the reign of super- 
stition is past, when he reads of the deceptions which are 
every day inflicted on credulity ; of the thousand sects which 
prevail in religion among us, of which the Johannaites and 
the Jumpers are not the least ridiculous? Who does not 
hear, every hour, of the presages which are founded on dreams; 
of terrors excited by the imagination; of suicides caused by 
superstition under the civilized name of insanity ? 

Even among the most sober-minded and learned persons, 
we seldom fail to find a lurking curiosity with respect to the 
various subjects which have been for the first time collected 
together in this Dictionary; they will also find in it a much 
more philosophical gratification, that which arises from a deli- 
berate view of the surprising fantasies, and chimerical pur- 
suits, which have from time to time fascinated and deceived 
mankind. Here, also, they will find many strange peculiari- 
ties of nations and individuals, which, extravagant as they 
may appear, are perfectly true and not a little instructive. 


For instance, under the title Aniipathie, we find the follow- 
ing facts : 


‘¢ Lamothe- 
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‘ Lamothe-Levayer could not bear the sound of a musical in- 
strument, and he found the highest delight in the roar of thunder. 
Cesar could not hear a cock crow without trembling. The Lord 
Chancellor Bacon fainted whenever there was an eclipse of the 
moon. Mary de Médicis could not bear the sight of a rose, not 
even in a painting, and yet she loved every other sort of flower. 
Henry III. would not remain alone in a chamber where there was 
acat. Uladislas, King of Poland, became alarmed and ran away 
whenever he saw apples. Scaliger was seized with a tremor in 
every part of his frame when he saw cresses. The Cardinal 
Henry de Cardonne fell into a syncope whenever he smelt the 
odor of roses. Tico-Brahé felt his knees sink under him when- 
ever he met a hare or a fox.’ 


The doctrine of antipathies is inexplicable. Contemptible 
as they may seem, they prevail to a greater exteut than is 
generally imagined, and exercise a serious influence over the 
happiness of private life. ‘There is in the Spectator a very 
amusing paper on the habit of founding presages on the most 
simple accidents, such as the overturning of salt, the fracture 
of a mirror, the fall of a knife. There are many persons who 
would sooner receive an insult than a present of an edged in- 
strument from a friend : it is laughable to observe their tenacity 
upon this subject, and the caution with which they purchase 
the present with money, however trifling. For such persons, 
and they are not a few, M.Co.ttin pve Piancy doubtless 
intended the following system of chiromancy, or divination 
by inspection of the hand: 


‘ In order to tell one’s fortune, you generally use the left hand. 
It must be in proper condition ; that is to say, not fatigued, or 
heated, or benumbed. There are in the hand four principal 
lines: the line of life, the line of health, the line of fortune, and 
the line where the hand joins the arm. If the lines be well co- 
lored, very direct, and clearly defined, they betokena good com- 
plexion. 

‘ The line of life commences between the thumb and the fore- 
finger, and finishes near the joint which connects the hand with 
the arm. When it is long, direct, and well colored, it promises 
a long life, exempt from sickness. If it be short and broken, it 
announces a short life and ill health. When it is thick, it is a 
sign of strength; when narrow and slender, it is a sign of weak- 
ness. It is red in persons who have a great abundance of blood ; 
if pale, it betrays thin blood. It should be observed, that between 
the hand of a man and that of a woman there is the same differ- 
ence as there is between rouge and the color of the rose; the 
lines are also more delicately marked in women. When the line 
of life is close, fine, direct, and equally colored, it announces a 
person of a generous and noble heart, endowed with prudence and 
talent. If ‘it be thick, deep, and of different colors, that is to say, 
interrupted with livid spots, it is a sign of malignity, pride, — 
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indiscretion, and selfishness. If thick and deeply colored, it 
denotes a deceitful, immodest, and inconstant person. If livid 
and lead-colored, it announces an inclination to anger, passion, 
rage. If red near the wrist, it is a sign of cruelty. If forked at 
the root (between the thumb and fore-finger), it denotes incon- 
stancy and originality. If crooked and red, it shows a traitor and 
a person of a naturally evil disposition. If branches be found on 
the line of life, and if they be elevated towards the root, it is a 
sign of prosperity ; if they descend towards the wrist, poverty and 
misfortune. ‘The little lines which cross the line of life, are so 
many maladies and infirmities. 

‘ The line of health is in the middle of the hand; it com- 
mences in the same direction as the line of life, with which it forms 
a triangle. If it be straight and equal, it announces a solid intel- 
lect, a lively imagination, great memory, and excellent health. If 
it be long and reach to the lower part of the hand, it denotes 
courage. If it be short and finish in the middle of the hand, it 
announces timidity, avarice, imprudence, and perfidy. When the 
line of health is crooked, unequal, and of different colors, it de- 
signates knavery or natural depravity. Straight, equal, well 
colored, and surrounded with little wrinkles, it denotes an honest 
and upright heart, and a good conscience. Large and red, a 
gross and imprudent disposition. Narrow, small and livid, a 
feeble mind and a disposition to the vapors. If it be characterized 
by the mean between these two extremes, and neither too wide 
or too narrow, but at the same time well colored, it announces a 
naturally good and amiable temper, a strong mind, and an excel- 
lent heart. If this line be joined at its commencement with the 
line of life, so as to form a perfect angle, it denotes uprightness, 
equanimity, and a happy memory. 

¢ The line of fortune commences in the hand below the tuber- 
osity of the little finger, and ends towards the joint of the fore- 
finger. It is parallel with the line of health, and forms with it a 
sort of oblong square. If it be equal, long, and straight, it de- 
notes a good disposition, a moderate heart, constancy, and chastity. 
When the line is broken, it betrays an inclination to libertinism, 
inconstancy, and little conjugal love. If instead of ending at the 
joint of the fore-finger it rise towards the upper part of the 
hand, it designates anger, violence, and cruelty. If red at the 
upper part, perfidy and jealousy. If it have branches turned to- 
wards the upper part of the hand, it is a sign of prosperity, good 
temper, generosity, nobility, modesty, and decorum. The branches 
promise particularly honors and great riches, when they are of 
the number of three. Several branches, rising one after another, 
dominion and power. If the line of fortune be dark, simple, and 
branchless, misfortune and poverty. If, instead of forming an ob- 
long square with the line of health, it forms a triangle with the 
line of life, it presages dangers and an inclination to suicide. 
When it is straight and fine near the fore-finger, it characterizes a 
person who will know how to manage his affairs, and will raise 
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‘ The line where the hand joins the arm is often double. When 
it is pure and well colored, it denotes a good temper. If straight, 
prosperity. If crooked, embarrassment. If from the joint a line 
springs and rises towards the root of the middle finger, it is a 
sign of prosperity; the degree of happiness and success will be in 
proportion as the line is more marked. If this line ends at the 
bottom of the hand a little below the root of the little finger, 
misfortunes and rivalry. When the line of health is wanted, it is 
a sign of a violent death; and he will be an unfortunate knave, 
who has not the line of fortune. If the triangle which the line of 
life forms with the line of health, be large and open, it announces 
natural generosity, magnanimity, and bravery. If it be narrow, 
avarice, obstinacy, and cowardice. The same remark applies to 


the oblong square which the line of health forms with the line of 
fortune.’ 





Art. XVI. Biographie Nouvelle de Contemporains. Tome dix- 
huitieme. Paris. 1825. 


N former numbers of our Review it was made a subject of 

just complaint, that notoriety was bestowed by the ingenious 
authors of this dictionary, on many individuals who had done 
nothing to deserve it, and who, perhaps, if their wishes had 
been consulted, would have preferred remaining in their native 
obscurity. Ifthe seventeen volumes which have already been 
noticed, were liable to this animadversion, still more repre- 
hensible is the volume now before us — the eighteenth ;— which 
is, altogether, with the exception of a few names, a mass of the 
most undistinguished characters that ever were brought to- 
gether. Verily, the letters # and S, which fill the double 
columns of this tome, seem to be peculiarly unfortunate in the 
catalogue of fame. Richelieu, Robespierre, Romilly, Roland, 
Rousseau, these are among the few who have raised the former 
initial to eminence by their virtues or their crimes. The latter 
symbol is still more unfortunate; for, if we except the assassin 
of Kotzebue, Sand, San Martin, and a few others, there is 
scarcely a single name on the whole list worth being recorded. 
‘Those which we have mentioned are so well known, that it 


would be superfluous at this time to enter into details concern- 
ing them. 





Art. XVII. Coup d’eil sur l Histoire de la Civilisation. Par 
Févix Bonin. 

rt"HE * progress of civilization” is a theme which has but 

recently engaged the attention of philosophic writers, 

though it is one pregnant with curious and important matter, 

particularly 
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particularly if it be considered with reference to the vast 
strides which have been made in social improvement within 
the last five-and-twenty years. The well known philosopher 
Kant furnished some ingenious, if not profound, ideas on this 
subject, in a little treatise on the natural and progressive 
developement of nations; and, recently, M. Bonin has ap- 
pended to his epitome of the History of France a summary 
view of the History of Civilization, which would have been 
extremely valuable, if it had not been disfigured by an affected 
imitation of the style of Voltaire, and, what is much worse, 
by a large infusion of anti-Christian principles. His view 
of the establishment and consequences of the ** New Law” is 
a perversion of facts, and an application of false principles, 
from the commencement to the conclusion. He endeavors, 
indeed, to conceal his hostility to Christianity under the mask 
of philanthropy: but the little sneer, the doubtful insinuation, 
the hollow tribute of respect, betray his disguise at every step, 
and mark him out as a zealous, though a feeble, partizan of 
the infidel school of D’Alembert and Bayle. Passing over, 
therefore, all his polemical matter, and the slow advances 
which were made in civilization before the discovery of the 
art of printing, we come at once to the eighteenth century, 
which, in every aspect, presents the most memorable contrast 
to the age that preceded it. 


‘In the seventeenth century, a belief in magic, prodigies, 
sorcery, and supernatural apparitions, prevailed among an im- 
mense majority of those who are called well-meaning persons, 
and even among men distinguished for their knowlege. In the 
eighteenth, the progress of reason and experience have wholly de- 
stroyed this credulity among the enlightened classes, and very con- 
siderably diminished its influence among the lower orders of the 
people. Sometimes, indeed, the people even yet stone pretended 
witches; the judges, however, no longer burn them. This is a 
great point gained. ‘This intellectual and immense revolution and 
its entire accomplishment must give the last blow to superstition. 
It is no longer assisted by a false and unmeaning literature ; for li- 
terature is every day becoming more subject to the dominion of 
reason. Doubtless all the phenomena of the universe are not yet 
solved: but we no longer think of believing in any derangement 
of the system of nature, in order to supply our ignorance of any 
particular law. This uniformity is perhaps less poetical than the 
unknown chaos of antiquity : but civilization tends to alienate itself 
from all those things that were formerly poetical. Nevertheless, 
it possesses also its own poetry and its own wonders. 

‘ Itis in the eighteenth century that attention to general utility has 
begun to manifest itself in a decided and practical manner. Some 
great cities of Europe now think of providing for the subsistence, 
convenience, and welfare of the inhabitants, whereas formerly the 
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interests of their masters formed the only rules of police. In 
England, particularly, the spirit of association among individuals, 
encouraged and authorized by a representative government, has 
produced establishments of public utility, and institutions of the 
most philanthropic description. In France, where the government 
always interferes in every thing, individuals cannot associate of 
themselves ; the government must not only invite and authorize 
them, but even prescribe what it wishes them to do.’ 


M. Boorn then proceeds to contend, that the benevolent 
institutions in France and elsewhere, would have been much 
more generally beneficial, if they had been founded on the 
broad basis of philanthropy, instead of Christian charity. We 
apprehend, that if no higher motive had been given to man- 
kind for assisting each other in their infirmities and wants, 
than that which arises out of the mere pleasure of doing good, 
we should have had by this time but a very small number in- 
deed of those hospitals, alms-houses, and public schools, which, 
as Mr. Burke happily remarked, shoot up their spires every 
where around us, and, like electric conductors, avert the wrath 
of Heaven. Philanthropy is capricious, cold, and limited to 
this life; it is, if left to its own guidance, exceedingly apt to 
degenerate into infidelity, and to afford the utmost latitude to 
the passions. Whereas Christian charity is uniform, fervent, 
and elevated beyond mere earthly considerations; while it 
impels us to assist others, it raises and purifies our own minds, 
and prepares them for a better existence. Besides, it is as- 
suredly a nobler duty to give for the sake of Him who gave 
to us, than for the mere gratification of our confined, often 
mistaken, feelings of compassion. 

We have no animadversion to make on M. Bopin’s His- 
tory of Commerce, in its connection with civilization. He 
sums up some of the most important modern improvements in 
the following paragraph : 


‘ The post-office establishments, the perfection of roads, public 
carriages, canals, the new power of the application of steam to 
navigation, have brought distant places comparatively near to each 
other. By means of the Gazettes, one of the greatest benefits 
bestowed upon us by the art of printing, civilized nations commu- 
nicate with each other every day, and every man who knows how 
to read may enter into communication with the universe: the 
serve, besides, as the organs for those opinions which are diffused 
throughout different communities. The system of mutual instruc- 
tion will ultimately place all mankind in connection with books 
and public journals. Telegraphs have, as yet, been used only by 
governments ; in progress of time, they will infallibly be applied to 
the service of private individuals, and commerce will derive from 
them material assistance. ‘The luxury of utility, supplanting, by 
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degrees, the luxury of vanity, has disseminated the means of enjoy- 
ment; convenience in dress and in habitations has, of late, been 
particularly consulted. Those who confound civilization with cor- 
ruption fall into a great error; for corruption springs from the 
extreme disproportion of fortunes ; whereas civilization tends to 
equalize them. The system of lending money on annuities, the 
savings’ banks, the insurance companies, protect movable capital, 
and impart to it that stability which henseedete gave a superiority to 
property in real estates. National banks in becoming the deposi- 
tories of industry, are calculated also to give a useful direction to 
large capitals, which, by their mobility, and the necessities of the 
community, are always kept in circulation. The system of loans 
has, in our time, given another function to banks, that of being the 
depository of governments. Heaven be praised, war becomes 
every day so much more expensive, that the rulers and their 
people will often adhere to peace, if only for the sake of economy. 
They have already discovered, that there is much more to be 
gained by freely exchanging their produce with each other, than 
by mutually levying contributions with force of arms. Kings are 
already allied for the maintenance of their authority and general 
peace. If they preserve tranquillity, it is a great point gained ; 
treaties of commerce will follow, and thus alliances will be formed 
among the people. The English have given a great example to 


Europe, by taking the first step towards the complete abolition 
of duties which operate as prohibitions.’ 


The author next glances at the great improvements which 
have taken place in medical science, in the regulation of 
prisons, in the penal codes of Europe, and in the general 
topics of legislation. He concludes his sketch with a series 
of conjectures as to the future advancement of the world, 
most of which, though they seem somewhat chimerical, are 
not unlikely to be realized. We have little doubt, with M. 
Bonin, that, in the course of time Mahometanism will be ex- 
tinct, the Greeks will be free, and the English empire in 
India independent of Great Britain. We fear, however, that 
China will not so readily come into our notions of civilization 
as M. Bonin expects; and that the representative system of 
government will be slower in its progress over Africa, and 
the South-Sea islands, than he seems to imagine. We agree 
with him in thinking, that those terrors, which are sometimes 
conjured up, of a new invasion of barbarians from the North, 
are idle dreams. The power of Russia is indeed colossal, but 
she is eager for civilization: her races of slaves have none of 
the ferocity of the antient Germans: the press exists ; and the 
time for conquest and spoliation has wholly past away. 

It is a remarkable fact, which must strike any one who con- 
siders this subject, that different epochs of cultivation have 
successively appeared in different parts of the world, _ 
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have successively disappeared so completely as to leave very 
few traces behind them. It cannot be doubted, that the arts 
possessed by the antient Egyptians descended from Upper 
Asia. From these different sources, the Greeks derived the 
means of perfecting their own inquisitive genius. Alexander, 
then the Romans, extended the sciences, arts, and literature 
of Greece over a great portion of our hemisphere. Lost for 
a season, during the incursions of the northern hordes, those 
treasures were, in progress of time, found again, in the books 
to which they were committed. These books being multiplied 
by the art of printing gave birth to new productions, and 
thus the civilization of antiquity, restored and refined by 
modern society, can never more be extinguished. 





Art. XVIII. Le Corsaire, Poéme en Trois Chants, traduit de 
l Anglais de Lord Byron, en Vers Francais. Par Madame 
Lucite THomAs. 8vo. pp.116. Paris, Hubert ; Bath, Duf- 
field; Londres, Hurst et Robinson. 1825. 


S° few successful translations have been made from English 
poetry into French verse, that we are very much disposed 
to encourage every attempt of this nature, however imperfect 
it may be. It is impossible for those of our Gallic neigh- 
bours, who are unacquainted with our language, to form a just 
estimate of the lofty genius of Lord Byron, the rich grace- 
fulness of Moore, or the tender purity of Wordsworth, so 
long as they can peruse the verses of these poets only in the 
spiritless prose-translations which they at present possess. 
This version of the Corsair, by Madame Tuomas, is by 
no means devoid of merit. We subjoin a few stanzas, in order 
to give the reader an opportunity of comparing them with the 
original. 


« « Une voile! une voile!” A la poupe ils se rendent. 
Que dit le télescope ? ensemble tous demandent. 
Est-ce une prise ? Non; c’est un de nos vaisseaux ; 
C’est son sanglant signal mouvant au gré des eaux. 
Vent ne sois pas contraire! I] mouille, entre, s’avance ; 
Notre cap est doublé, chacun vers lui s’élance. 
Qu’il parait imposant! que son cours est uni! 

Il semble reculer ; — jamais de l’ennemi! 

Qui ne voudrait dompter le feu de son navire, 
Et chez soi prisonnier ne voudrait le conduire ? 
Il marche sur les eaux d'un air si glorieux ! 

Et dirige au parfait son vol impétueux. 


Ses-anneaux enrouillés au céble retentissent, 
Son mit est dévoilé, ses cordes s’arrondissent, 
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; Et déja de la terre on peut bien distinguer 
} Ses bateaux descendans qui vont s’y diriger ; 
Leurs rames font écho sur le bord du rivage, 
Leurs quilles rudement se trainent sur la plage. 
‘‘ Vous voila, mes amis, soyez les bienvenus.” 
Tous se serrent les mains, tous se sont reconnus. 
Les ris, les questions, la joie et l’espérance, 
Tout est confusion ; mais tout est jouissance. 


‘ Heureux de se revoir, tous se sont rapprochés ; 
Tous parlent a la fois, tous se sont recherchés. 
q Au milieu de ces cris, les douces voix des femmes 
| Appellent les objets de leurs sinctres flammes, 
Leurs péres, leurs enfans, leurs amans, leurs maris ; 
A tous ces noms sont joints les noms sacrés d’amis. 
: ‘¢ Sont-ils saufs ? ot sont-ils ? allons-nous les entendre ? 
A | ‘¢ En un jour si joyeux, que devons-nous attendre ? 
‘¢ D’ow part l’engagement ? Quel sera leur destin ?” 
y Elles doutent encor, quand leur sort est certain. 
H Mais enfin, dans leurs bras tendrement embrassée, 
5 Chacune sur sa crainte est bientét rassurée.’ 


Upon a strict comparison it will doubtless be found that in 
| several parts of her translation Madame Tuomas has added 
some ideas which never entered into the head of the noble 
bard, while she has varied the outlines of some of his images, 
and in no instance has improved them. It should, however, 
be borne in mind that the difficulty of compressing English 
thought in French verse has been acknowleged by every 
writer who has attempted it, and it is due to Madame 
Tuomas to add, that her translation, upon the whole, deserves 
commendation. 





| *,* The reader will observe that the Index to this volume is, 
| Sor the greater facility of reference, comprized under one general 
head. 
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BDERAHMAN, sketch of 
his character, 508. 

Absenteeism by Lady Morgan, 
421. Evilsof, 424. 

Abuses, public, in France, pre- 
vious to the Revolution, 447. 

Affections, feminine, 305. 

Age, Spirit of the, 1. 

Agriculture, Hayward on the 
Science of, 38. 

Aguero Riva, Dictator of Peru, 
134. 

Aikin, Miss, her Memoir of Mrs. 
Barbauld, 294. 

Albemarle, Duke of, 224. 

Alcina, description of, from Ari- 
osto, 498. 

Alhakem I., his ferocity, 507. 

Alhakem II., anecdote of, 507. 

Alphonzus, a tragedy, by George 
Hyde, 406. 

Amadeus Victor, his resignation, 
123. Repents his resigna- 
tion, 124. Atttempts to re- 
gain his authority, 2b. Im- 
prisoned by his son, 7b. Death, 
1b. 

America, summary view of, 35. 

Andes, Cordilleras of, 131. De- 
finition of, 155. 

Anser hyperborea, 154. 

Antipathies, 533. 

Appeals, absurdities of certain, 
375. 

Arabians in Spain, character of, 
505. 

Arabs, Histoire de la Domina- 
tion des, &c., en Espagne et 
en Portugal, 503. 

Arabs, the, a tale, 424. 

App. Rev. VoL. cvil. 


Arab tribes, Buckingham’s Tra- 
vels among, in Syria and Pa- 
lestine, 257. 

Argenson, Marquis d’, Memoirs 
of, 515. His brother’s pvu- 
sillanimity on the loss of oflse, 
519. His character of the 
Duke de Vendome, 519. His 
prophecy of the French Re- 
volution, 521]. 

Ariosto, translation of his Or- 
lando Furioso, 497. 

Aristocracy, French, 515. 

Arsinoe, remarks relative to 
her name in_hieroglyphics, 
183. 

Assalt, characteristics of the 
people at, 262. 

Assembly, National, 449. 
Atlantic, on the plan of joining 
the, with the Pacific, 194. 
Aurora borealis, Lyon’s altera- 
tion of opinion in respect to, 

48. 

Australians, supposed to be of 
Ethiopic origin, 433. 

Automatons, 306. 

Avoset, the common, 151. 


B 


Babylon the Great, or London, 
by Mudie, 376. 

Bacon, Lord, his habit of faint- 
ing at an eclipse of the moon, 
533. 

Bagdad, in Van Diemen’s Land, 
84. 

Baglioni, his treachery and base- 
ness, 122. 

Bakewell, Hayward’s observa- 
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tions relative to his mode of 
breeding stock, 39. 

Baillie, Miss Joanna, 308. 

Balsas of the Indians, 137. 

Bankes, W. J., his share in the 
phonetic principle of decy- 
phering the _hieroglyphics, 
177. 

Banks, national use of, 538. 

Baptism, Milton’s opinion in 
respect to, 286. 

Bardba, language of, 187. 

Barbauld, Mrs., Miss Aikin’s 
memoirs of, 295. 

Barrington, Lord, 359. 

Bazars, eastern, 265. 

Bear-garden, Pepys’s visit to a, 
221. 

Bedemar, Marquis, retires from 
Venice, 126. 

Bedford, Duke of, rancour of 
Junius towards him, 358. 

Bendant, his assertion in regard 
to a system of classification, 
144. 

Benecke’s treatise on Marine In- 
surance, &c., 105. 

Berezina, passage of the, 416. 

Bernadotie, his refusal to join 
the confederacy, 413. 

Bertrand de Born, 352. 

Bessieres, Marshal, 420. 

Biographie Nouvelle de Con- 
temporains, 535. 

Blight, the Black, 41. Knight's 
hypothesis on, 42. 

Bodin, his History of the French 
Revolution. 44. 

Bodin, Felix, Coup d’CEil sur 
l’Histoire de la Civilisation, 
535. 

Bodmer, his selection of Trou- 
badour poetry, 346. 

Bolivar, invitation of, to Peru 
from Columbia, 134. As- 
sumes the command, 135. His 
entrance into Lima, 139. 

Booker’s account of Dudley 
Castle, 10]. 

Booth, his Analytical Diction- 


ary of the English Language, 
61. 

Borough system defended, by 
Baron de Staél-Holstein, 468. 

Bradley, his opinion in respect 
to artificial vegetable impreg- 
nation, 38. 

Bradshaw, the hanging of, 218. 

Brahé, Tycho, his antipathy to 
hares and foxes, 533. 

Braybrooke, Lord, editor of Pe- 
pys’s Memoirs, &c., 207. 

Breslau, Henry Duke of, curious 
poem by, 351. 

Brisbane river, the discovery 
of, 428. 

Britain, commercial power of, 
240. 

Brougham, Mr., his inaugural 
discourse, 69. Characterized, 
342. 

Buckingham, his Travels among 
the Arab Tribes, &c. 257. His 
conduct tothe house of Briggs 
and Co., 258. 

» Duke of, his con- 
duct with Miss Stewart, 213. 
With Lady Shrewsbury, 216. 

Bull, John, remarks on the cha- 
racter of, 378. 

, Burke, a passage from, appro- 
priated, 3. 

Byron, Lord, Mrs. Barbauld’s 
opinion of, 312. Pichot’s ob- 
servations relative to, 343. His 
voyage to Greece, 454. 





C 


Campbell, Thomas, a suggestion 
as to his being the author of 
the Scotch novels, 81. Esti- 
mated, 335. 

Canals and roads, Dupin’s ob- 
servations on, 245. 

Candler, his Summary View of 
America, 35. 

Canning, Mr., characterized, 
381. 


Canova 
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Canova estimated as a sculptor, 
337. 

Capel, Lord, Lawless’s observ- 
ations on, 17. 

Caravanseries of Damascus, 
266. 

Cardonne, Cardinal, his antipa- 
thy to roses, 533. 

Caroccio, defence of, 114. 
Cassirt, his catalogue of Arabic 
MSS. in the Escurial, 503. 
Cesar,his antipathy to the crow- 

ing of a cock, 533. 

Castlemaine, Lady, 211, &c. 
Her conduct, 214, 215. 220. 

Champollion, his system of hier- 
oglyphics, 175. 

Chaxcery, remarks on the Court 
of, 372, 373, 374. 

Chantry estimated as a sculptor, 
337. 

Charlemagne, 346. 

Charles I., extract from a letter 
of his, 100. 

Charles II., restoration of, 210. 
His mistresses, 2b. Drinks 
the Duke of York’s health, 
221. His poverty, 223, 224. 
Extravagance to his mis- 
tresses, 2b. 

Charles V., Emperor, 120. 

Charles VIII., 120. 

Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, his 
ingratitude to his father, 124. 

Charlevoix, his assertion in re- 
gard to the North-American 
Indians, 27. 

Chateaubriand, his Note on 
Greece, 471. 

Chaudet, his statue of Belisa- 
rius, 339. 

Chinese moral maxims, 197. 

Chiromancy, system of, 533. 

Chivalric character delineated, 
388. 

Chivalry, history of, 383. 

Christ, Milton’s opinion in re- 
spect to, 278. 

Christian Doctrine, Milton’s 
newly discovered work on, 
273. 


Churchwardens, hints to, 331. 

Civilisation, Coup d’QEil sur 
l’Histoire de la, 535. 

Classification of minerals, 144. 

Clement VII. excites the Impe- 
rialists against Florence, 122. 

Cleopatra, her name decyphered, 
177. 

Clerc, Le, his assertion relative to 
North-American Indians, 27. 

Cleveland, Duchess of, 213. 

Climate of Britain estimated, 
336. Effects of, on Napo- 
leon’s army in Russia, 418. 

Coals, the importance of, 247. 

Coffee-houses of Damascus, 267. : 

College for young ladies, Mrs. 
Barbauld’s opinions in respect 
to, 296. 

Collier, J. P., his translation 
of two of Schiller’s ballads, 
522. 

Colnet, M., L’ Hermite du Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain, 529. 
Compasses, irregularities of the, 

at Terra Nivea, 47. 

Coot, the Black, method of 
catching in Lorraine, 152. 

Coptic language, 187. 

Cordilleras of the Andes, jour- 
ney across, 128. 

Corsaire, Le, traduit de |’An- 
glais de Lord Byron, par Ma- 
dame Lucile Thomas, 539. 

Council of Ten, 126. 

Court-Guide, the, 463. 

Coventry, Mr., his Inquiry rela- 
tive to Junius, 354. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 100. Hang- 
ing of, 218. Description of 
his dissolving the Parliament, 
393. 

Crusaders, Tales of, 161. 

Crystallography, new system of, 
146, 147. 

Cumberland, his observations 
relative to Lord George Sack- 
ville, 357. 

Curr, his account of Van Die- 
men’s Land, 83. 

Oo 2 Curwen, 
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Curwen, Mr., his qpinion in re- 
spect to the use“6f salt as a 
manure, 330. 


D 


Dacre, Reverend B., his testi- 
monies of salt being used as 
amanure, 328. 

Damascus, description of, 264. 

Danton, conduct of, 452. 

Daru, his work on Italy, 127. 

Davis, his edition of Chinese 
Mora Maxims, 197. 

Dead Sea, Buckingham’s re- 
marks on the, 263. 

Deism, the Quakers of America, 
fears in respect to, 36. 

Denman, Thomas, a pupil of 
Mrs. Barbauld, 299. 

Deputy-Speaker of the House 
of Peers, 375. 

Diable, Diplomate, par un an- 
cien Ministre, 475. 

Dictionnaire, Infernal, par J. A. 
S. Collin de Plancy, 531. 

Dietmar of Ast, a poem of, 349. 

Discourse, Inaugural, Brough- 
am’s, 71. 

Divorce, Milton's opinion in re- 
spect to, 284. 

Doria, Andrew, 121. 

D’ Ossuna, Duke of, his conduct 
at Venice, 125. His death, 
127. 

Dragon, fight with the, a poem, 
by Schiller, 525. 

Driver, his poem of the Arabs, 
424. 

Duck-tribe, the, 153. Curious 
method of catching the com- 
mon duck on the Ganges, 155. 
Hatching by heat in China, 
156. 

Dudley Castle, Booker’s histori- 
cal account of, 101. 

Dupin, his work on the Commer- 
cial Power of Great Britain, 
240. 


E 


Education, offer of the North- 
American Indians to educate 
twelve Europeans, 29. 

in London, remarks 
on, 382. 

Elizabeth Farnese, her views on 
some of the Italian provinces, 
518. 

England, Historical and Literary 
Tour of a Foreigner in, 333. 
Baron de Staél’s Letters on, 
460. Remarks on the causes 
of its prosperity, 461. 

Enthusiasm, use of, in great en- 
terprizes, 33. 

Esteban, Don, Memoirs of, 398. 

Esquimaux, their surprise at 
seeing some pigs and ponies, 
48. 

Etienne, St., the Birmingham of 
France, 247. 

Eugene, Prince, the Duke of 
Vendome’s advantage over, 
520. 

Europe, journey into various 
parts of, 401. 

Evelyn, John, 209, 210. 

Eymar, Monsieur, his visit to 
Rousseau, 51. 





F 


Farm-houses in Van Diemen’s 
Land, 84. 

Fayette, La, character of, 45). 

Female sex, treatment of, 348, 
349. 

Fens, assertion in respect to 
their once being overflown by 
the sea, 99. 

Field, Barron, his Geographical 
Memoirs of New South Wales, 
429. 

Flamingo, the, 152. 

Florence, its struggle against 
Charles V., 120. 
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Florentines, remarks on their 
history, 117. 

Fogs, Polar, 48. 

Fordyce, Dr., his opinions in 
regard to the friendships of 
women, 307. 

Foresters, the, a novel, 88. 

Fortitude exhibited by Captain 
Lyon during a gale, 49. 

Fox, Charles James, marriage of, 
100. 

Fraser’s Narrative of a Journey 
into Khorasan, 312. 

Frederic, Emperor, his defeat at 
Legnano, 114. 

Frederic, surnamed the Red- 
Beard, 346. A poem of his, 
347. 

French Revolution, History of, 
446. 

Fridolin ; or, the Road to the 
Iron Foundery, by Schiller, 
522. 

Frisch, his account of two Gar- 
ganeys, 157. 


G 


Gallinule, the spotted, 152. 

Galt, his romance of Rothelan, 
53. 

Garganey, detailrespecting, 157. 

Garrick, Junius’s attack upon, 
362. 

Gauchos of the Pampas, 130. 

Gazeties, use of, 537. 

Generation of Christ, Milton’s 
opinion in respect to the, 280. 

Genlis, Madame de, Memoirs of, 
487. Her love of tuition, 489. 
Her character, 490. 

German Jews, an establishment 
of, 484. 

Gifford, Hazlitt’s strictures on, 4. 

Gilchrist, Dr., his Etymologic 
Interpreter, 104. 

Giramo Squarcia, the man-hunts- 
man, 117. 

Godwin, errors in his Guide to 
Van Diemen’s Land, 87. 


Goose, 154. Migration of, on 
the river Don, 154. 

Gospel, Milton’s opinion in re- 
spect to the, 285. 

Gourgaud, General, Napoleon 
and the Grand Army in Russia, 
by, 412. 

Gower, Samuel, his poems and 
translations, 97. 

Grammar, German, Rowbo- 
tham’s, 323. 

Gramont, his observations in re- 
gard to wives, 209. His por- 
trait of Miss Stewart, 213. 

Granby, Marquis, Lord G. Sack- 
ville’s hatred of, 359. 

Grave, Esquimaux, 49. 

Grece, Note sur la, par M. Vi- 
comte Chateaubriand, 471. 

Greek cause, the, 25. 

Grey, Lord, characterized, 380. 

Griffith, her engravings to 
Steeven’s Zoology, 159. 

Gunning, Bishop of Ely, 207. 

Gwynn, Nell, 226. 


H 


Haidinger, his translation of 
Moh’s treatise on Mineralogy, 
141. 

Hallam, Mr., History of the 
Middle Ages, 113. 

Harmoniies of America, 35. 

Harold, a’, le Dernier Chant du 
Pélerinage, par Alph. de La- 
martine, 453. 

Harrison, hanging of Major- 
General, 217. 

Hayward, on the science of 
Agriculture, 38. 

Haiiy, his definition of mineral 
species, 142. 

Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age, 1}. 

Hell, Milton’s account of, 228. 

Hemert, Van, his work on the 
State of the Jews in the 19th 
Century, 481. 

Henry IIL., his antipathy to cats, 
533. 
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Henry VIII., his conduct at the 
Reformation, 21. 

Henry of Ofterdingen, the ro- 
mance of, 347. 

Hermit abroad, 112. 

Hermit of Italy, 111. 

Hermite, ’, du Faubourg Saint 
Germain, par M. Colnet, 529. 

Hieroglyphics, phonetic system 
of, 175. 

Historians, the conduct of, to 
Ireland, 16. 

Hobart Town, particulars in re- 
spect to, 83. 

Holcroft, his conduct at Horne 
Tooke’s, 13. 

Hollanders, New, manners of, 
431. 

Holy Spirit, Milton’s opinion in 
respect to the, 280. 

Horticultural Society, Hayward’s 
strictures on, 38. 

Huanchaco, perilous contrivance 
for landing at, 136. 

Humanitarians, 274. 

Humboldt, his opinion relative 
to a ship-canal to join the 
east and western oceans, 197. 

Hunter, the amazement of his 
party on seeing the Pacific 
Ocean, 30. Authenticity of 
his narrative, 33. 

Huntingdon, history of, 99. 

Hutchinson, Governor, an asser- 
tion of, 25. 

Hyde’s tragedy of Alphonzus, 
407. 


I 


Improvements, modern, 537. 

Indians, North American, Hal- 
kett’s Notes on, 25. 

Insurance, marine, Benecke’s 
Treatise on, 105. 

Interpreter, the Etymologic, by 
James Gilchrist, 104. 

Ireton, hanging ot 
218. 


Colonel, 


E X. 


Tron Master, history of a French 
travelling, 466. 

Irving, a silly passage from one 
of his Orations, 67. 

Italy, History of, from the Fall 
of the Western Empire to the 
French Revolution, 113. For- 
tune of, compared to the 
Rhine, 123. 


J 


Jackson, his translation of Van 
Hemert’s work on the State 
of the Jews in the 19th Cen- 
tury, 481. 

Jacub-ben-Jusef, surnamed Al- 
manzor, 509. 

Jaffiere Antoine, his death, 126. 

Jennings, Mrs., a freak of, 212. 

Jews, state of the, in the 19th 
century, 481. 

Jonathan, Brother; or, the New 
Englanders, a Novel, 484. 
Johnson, Dr., Mrs. Barbauld’s 

opinion of, 311. 

Johnson, W.C., his directions 
for the use of salt, 329. 

Jouy, M. de, his Hermit in 
Italy, 111. 

Judges, remarks on the appoint- 
ment of the, 371, 372, 373. 
Junius: A Critical Enquiry re- 
garding the real Author of 

Junius’s Letters, 354. 


K 


Khorasan, Narrative of a Journey 
into, 312. 

Killigrew, his privilege as the 
King’s jester, 225. 

Knight, his hypothesis in respect 
to the black blight, 42. 

Knight, education of a, 385. 
Equipment of one, 388. The 
every-day life of one, 389. 

Knights of Calatrava, 391. 

Ladies 
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Ladies of the metropolis, 378. 

Lamartine, de, his poem of Le 
Dernier Chant du Pélerinage 
d’ Harold, 453. 

Lamb, C., Hazlitt’s portrait of, 
13. 

Landon, Miss, her poem of the 
Troubadour, &c., 230. 

Language, English, practical 
Guide to, 61. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, charac- 
ter of, 340. 

Law, Miller’s Enquiry into the 
present State of the Civil, 369. 

Lawless, his Compendium of the 
History of Ireland, 15. 

Legnano, celebrated battle of, 
114. 

Leicester, Earl, character of, 392. 

Leisure, pedigree and adven- 
tures of, 308. 

Lemon, his discovery of Milton’s 
MS., 273. 

Lessing, the effect of his dra- 
matic piece in respect to the 
Jews, 482. 

Levayer, his antipathy to musi- 
cal instruments, 533. 

Liberty, Christian, Milton’s opi- 
nion in respect to, 286. 

Life, the Story of a, 201. 

Lima, character of the people 
at, 135. Trade of, 136. De- 
scription of a day in, 137. 

Liquors, abstinence of certain 
Indian tribes from, 29. 

Liverpool, Lord, character of, 
379. 

Living, manner of, in Spain, 
399. 

Lochandu, a Tale, 189. 

Logic, extract from Milton’s, 
279. 

Lolme, de, a remark of his, 333. 

Lombard republics, 115. 

London; or, Babylon the Great, 
376. 


Londonderry, Marquis of, anec- 
dote of, 467. 

Longinus, passage from, 15. 

Louis le Debonnaire, 346. 

Louis XVI., character of, 447— 
449, 

Lyon, his narrative of an at- 


tempt to reach Repulse Bay, 
45. 


M 


Mackintosh, Sir James, his opi- 
nion of one of the Sydney 
Papers, 397. 

Magistrates, Milton’s opinions 
in regard to, 290. 

Malthus, Hazlitt’s strictures on, 
9. 

Manesse, Rudiger Von, of Zu- 
rich, 345. 

Mansfield, Lord, his interview 
with Lord George Sackville, 
358. 

Manure, Hayward’s opinions on 
Davis’s recommendation, 41. 

Marat, character of, 451. 

Maria, Duke Giovanni, his in- 
fancy, cruelties, and charac- 
ter, 1]6. 

Marlés, Mons. de, his Histoire 
de la Dominion des Arabes en 
Espagne et en Portugal, 503. 

Marmontel, his description of 
the Marquis D’Argenson in 
retirement, 519. 

Martin, San, his project and 
failure, 133. 

Martin, his Philological Gram- 
mar of the English Language, 
324. 

Matilda; a Tale of the Day, 435. 

Maury, Cardinal, anecdote of, 
495. 

Mazims, Chinese Moral, 197. 

Medici, Alessandro de, declared 
first Duke of Florence, 123. 

» Lorenzo de, 117. Pri- 





vate cheracter of, 118. Pub- 
lic character of, 119. Idea 
of 
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of the balance of power not 
first entertained by Lorenzo, 
119. 

Medicis, Mary de, her antipathy 
to roses, 533. 

Mémoires inédits de Mad. de 
Genlis, 487. 

Mendelsohn, 483. 

Mendoza, city of, 131. 

Merganser, the, 157. 

Mexico, the confederated states 
of, 135. Their opulence, 7d. 
Milanese, gallant behaviour of, 

114. 

Milk, high price of, at Van 
Diemen’s Land, 87. 

Miller, John, his Inquiry into 
the present State of the Civil 
Law in England, 369. 

Mills, his History of Chivalry, 
383. 

Milton, his newly discovered 
MS. on Christian doctrine, 
273. 

Miltonists, the, 294. 

Mineralogy, treatise on, 141. 

Minerals, natural properties of, 
143. Classification of, 144. 

Minnesingers, Lays of the, 345. 

Mirabeau, 308. Character of, 
450. 

Mohamed-ben- Alhamer, 510. 

Mohs, Frederick, translation of 
his treatise on Mineralogy, 
141. 

Monmouth, Duke of, 212. 

Montague, Mrs., 309. 

Montgarret, Lord, chairman of 
the Irish Supreme Council, 
1642, 19. 

Moore, Sir John, Wolfe’s lines 
on, 365. 

Morgan, Lady, on Absenteeism, 
42). 

Morley, Bishop, his sermon at 
Whitehall, 211. 

Muley Zidan, capture of his 
library, 503. 

Musset, Pathay, his life, &c. of 
Rousseau, 510. 


N 


Napoleon, saying of, in respect 
to Canova's statue of Mars, 
338. Account of his expe- 
dition into Russia, 412. 

andthe Grand Army of 
‘Russia, by General Gour- 
gaud, 412. 

National Assembly, 449. 

Necker, Monsieur, character of, 
450. 

News-paper editor, morning of, 
529. 

News-papers, French and Eng- 
lish, 467. 

Ney, Marshal, his gallant con- 

uct, in Russia, 416. 

Nicaragua, isthmus of, 195. 

Night, Sonnet on a beautiful, 
96. 

Noailles, Marshal de, 518. 

Nobility, French, sketch of the 
576. 

Nobles, Persian, their danger, 
317. 

Nomenclature, new mineral, 141. 

Normanby, Lord, the supposed 
author of Matilda, 435. 

Nostradamus, his prophecies, 
923. 
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Ommaiades, character of the, 507. 

Orange, Prince of, enters Tus- 
cany, 121. Slain, 122. 

Orlando Furioso, translation of, 
496. 

Orleans, New, want of chastity 
at, 37. 

Orcades, Captain Lyon’s visit to, 
46. 

Ormond, the Marquis of, 20. 

Ostrich, chace of the, 130. 

Otway, subject of his tragedy, 
124. 

Oxley, Mr., his account of the 
Brisbane river, 430. 


Pa- 
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Pacific Ocean, on the plan of 
joining it with the Atlantic, 
194. 

Painters, British, 339. 

Pampas of Santa Fé, 130. 

Pamphlet, Thomas, discovered 
among the natives of New 
South Wales, 431. 

Parallel between certain occur- 
rences in England and France, 
462. 

Parliament, Irish, 1695, observ- 
ations on the, 17. 

Passes, narrow of the Andes, 
131. 

Pastor, the Village, 108. 

Pennington, Rev., his Journey 
into various Parts of Europe, 
401. 

Pepys, Samuel, Memoirs of, 207. 

Perceval, his History of Italy 
from the Fall of the Western 
Empire, 113. 

Persia, Fraser’s description of, 
316. King of, his character, 
318. 

Philip Ill, 125. 

Phonetic hieroglyphics, 175. 

Pierre, Jacques, execution of, 
126. 

Pichot, Dr., his Historical and 
Literary Tour in England and 
Scotland, 333. 

Pitman, on joining the Atlantic 
and Pacific by means of a 
Ship-canal, 195. 

Pleydell, his experiments in re- 
gard to woodcocks, 149. 

Pochard, particulars of, 158. 

Politeness, Indian, 27. 

Polygamy, Milton’s opinions in 
respect to, 283. 

Porson, Professor, 12. 

Posteria, Giovanni, his cruel 
death, 116. 

Post-house supper, scene at a, 
on the road to Valparaiso, 
130. 


Pourchartain, Phelippeaux de, 
517. 

Povah, Dr., his Vocabulary of 
Greek Roots, 103. 

Power, his miscellaneous poems, 
321. 

Prescience, God’s, Milton’s opi- 
nion in respect to, 277. 

Price, Dr., 308. 
Priestley, Dr., inventory of the 
furniture of his study, 303. 
Primogeniture, the Baron de 
Stael’s remarks on, 465. 

Proctor, his Journey across the 
Cordilleras of the Andes, 
128. 


Q 


Quakers, Candler’s account of 
American, 35. 


R 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his descrip- 


tion of the manner in which 
the Deity manifests his exist- 
ence, 67. 

Raoul of Soissons, song by, 
353. 

Real, St., Abbé de, 128. 

Reform in Parliament, the Baron 
de Staél-Holstein’s remarks 
on, 469. 

Reformation, 22. 

Registration of deeds recom- 
mended, 378. 

Republic, Florentine, the last 
struggle and fall of the, 120. 

Repulse Bay, Captain Lyon’s at- 
tempt to reach, 45. 

Restoration, joy atthe, 210. 

Revelations of theDead Alive, 76. 

Revolution, French history of 
the, 446. 

Rhine, the fortune of Italy com- 
pared to the, 123. 

Richard I., 165. 

Richardson’s sonnets, 96. 

Richard- 
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Richardson, Mrs. Barbauld’s life 
of, 301. 

Richmond, Duchess of, 214. 

Roads, expence of making, 24:7. 
Dupin’s observations on, 245. 

Romance, the chief link that 
connects English with French 
literature, 334. 

Roots, Vocabulary of Greek, by 
Dr. Povah, 103. 

Rose, Mr., his translation of 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
496. 

Rothelan, a romance, 53. 

Rousseau, 2. Remains of, 510. 
His reply to the Abbé de la 
Porte, 510. Eymar’s visit to 
him, 511, 512. Description 
of his apartment, 512. His 
own description of himself in 
retirement, 514. 

Ruffs, manners of, 150. Their 
comparative scarcity, 151. 


S 


Sackville, Lord George, sup- 
posed to be the author of Ju- 
nius, 356. 

Salt, Henry, his essay on Dr. 
Young’s system of hierogly- 
phics, 175. 

, testimonies of, used as a 
manure, 328. 

Salt-taz, Hayward’s observa- 
tions on, 40. 

Sand-piper, red, its manners, 
150. 

Sandwich, Lord, 207. 

Savonarola, followers of, 121. 

Savoy, house of, 123. 

Scaliger, his antipathy to cresses, 
533. 

Schiller, his ballad of Fridolin, 
or the Road to the Iron-Foun- 
dery, 52%. His Fight with 
the Dragon, 26. 

Scotchmen, Lord G. Sackville’s 
hatred of, 360. 

Scotland, Historical and Lite- 








rary Tour of a Foreigner in, 
333. 

Scotland, Mrs. Barbauld’s opi- 
nion of, 309. 

Scott, Sir Walter, Pichot’s visit 
to, 344. MHazlitt’s strictures 
on, 7. 

Sculptors, British, characterized, 
339. 

Sculpture, remarks on British, 
$36. : 
Sezur, Count, his account of 
‘Napoleon’s Expedition into 

Russia, 412. 

Settlers in North America, their 
conduct contrasted with that 
of the Indians, 27. 

Shakers, the, Candler’s opinion 
of them, 35. 

Shaw, his General Zoology con- 
tinued by Steevens, 149. 

Sheep-stealing, prevalence of, in 
Van Diemen’s Land, 85. 

Sheridan, Mr., 12. 

Shiel-drake, the, 155. 

Ship-canal, on a, to join the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
195. 

Shrewsbury, Countess of, 216. 

Sismondi, his opinion relative to 
the origin of the balance of 
power, 119. 

Slavery, American, 36. 

Smith, Reverend John, selector 
of Pepys’s Diary, 206. 

, Peter, his Guide to the 
English Language, 61. 

Smolensko, march and losses of 
Napoleon from, to Moscow, 
415. 

Snipe, observations on the, 149. 

Sonnets, and other Poems, by. 
D. L. Richardson, 96. 

Spino, Marchioness of, her re- 
tirement with Victor Ama- 
deus to the castle of Cham- 
berri, 124. 

Spirit, Great, reverence of the 
North-American Indians for 
the, 30. 

Squarcia, Giramo, the man- 
huntsman, 117. 
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Squire, cup-bearer, duties and 
description of, 386. 
Staél-Holstein, Baron de, Let- 
tres sur |’Angleterre, 460. 
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